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Mussotmr’s frightened outburst was an effort 
to rally the Italian people by terrifying them. 
The Allies, he says, will carve up and starve 
Italy, will ruin her industries and shipping and 
leave the Italians only their eyes to weep with. 
Incidentally, Mussolini let us know that a large 
strike had occurred in Turin; anti-Fascist 
; Beam Italians are apparently more powerful than the 
and world has so far been inclined to believe. Perhaps 
| he will also tell us mext time he speaks about a 


r 
a oumber of Germans reported killed in a railway 
oumm™ accident staged by Italian patriots and about 
4m tiots and acts of sabotage said to have oc- 
d., am curred in Milan and other large northern towns. 
+5 This speech would appear to make the Allied 
ter amy Propaganda line much more simple. Mr. Roose- 
“mg velt has made a generous pronouncement which 
ageam we hope reached the Italian people; he has 
swam assured them that Allied intentions are 
g mam ftiendly to the mass of Italians. It is surely 
‘sm time for a far more concrete statement from Mr. 
Oxfam Churchill ; full use should also be made of Italians 
outside and inside Italy who are known to be 
a enemies Of the Fascist regime. To convince 
rity 


Italians that we do not intend to cut up their 
‘comm territory or impose crippling burdens on them 
Ho@l in the future is as certainly a part of the necessary 


Oxi Preparatory work for invasion as most of the 
orf COmbing which is now in process. The sub- 

@ jection of Pantellaria by bombing has not been 
ed Man unmitigated advantage. There is now a 


tendency to believe that any military objective 
can be “softened” by intensive bombing. It 
may have the reverse effect unless coupled with 
propaganda also conducive to “softening ” 
Italian willingnessjto fight for a Fascist Gov- 
om crnment. 

d. To-day, when Allied air power is dominant, 
roo@™ the opportunity for statesmanship grows. It 
x 6am is tempting to use this great weapon indiscrimi- 
nately, and it is easy for politicians and publicists 
to forget that possession of the initiative carries 
with it responsiblities for the future. The 


eo Stronger we are, the more opportunity we have 
for choosing our targets. Already newspapers 
that, in the days when war might have been 
prevented, were ready to lick.the boots of the 





German and Italian dictators, are beginning to 
indulge in an orgy of vengeful propaganda, which 
distracts the public mind from real problems. The 
cheapest form of popularity at this stage of the 
war is to dramatise the struggle into a scrap 
between personified nations. If this war were 
indeed merely waged against Hitler, Mussolini, 
Géring and Goebbels and the rest, the prospect 
of making a speedy bonfire of them would trouble 
no one’s conscience. Unfortunately, the, leaders 
are those least likely to be hit by a campaign of 
destruction. The problem that confronts the 
responsible leaders of democracy is not how to 
score off a parcel of boasting gangsters but how 
to save a Civilisation from destruction. 

It is only in a cartoonist’s world that this war 
can be properly shown as a struggle between 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin on the one side 
and Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo on the other. 
Mr. Eden should have avoided encouraging this 
crude imagery when, in answering questions 
about bombing Rome, he said that the respon- 
sibility would be the Duce’s, since “ nobody 
invited Signor Mussolini to attack France and 
nobody invited him to attack London.” Would 
Mr, Eden wish to read in the works of a future 
Gibbon some such footnote as this. 


In these final bombardments many thousands of 
Italians who would certainly have surrendered if 
the opportunity had been theirs were unfortunately 
buried beneath the ruins of the Eternal City; the 
“irreplacable and irremovable works of Raphael and 
Angelo were scattered into a thousand fragments ; 
Assisi, city of St. Francis, was obliterated by an 
unfortunate accident; Venice, eldest child of 
liberty, regarded by our ancestors as the loveliest 
work of man, was once more merged into the sea 
from which her ingenious architects had raised her. 
The responsibility for these misfortunes which in 
a few days deprived the human race of the finest 
fruits of its genius, was attributed to a long forgotten 
dictator named Mussolini. The British Foreign 
Secretary of that time, Mr. Eden, was able to 
explain by way of self-exculpation, that the blame 
for what would otherwise have seemed to posterity 
an act of vandalism could only be laid at the door of 
the Italian dictator, whose boasts and posturings 
had led him gratuitously to threaten the Metropolis 
of the British Empire. 


BOMBING AND STATESMANSHIP 


This is no satirical picture. Violence is pro- 
gressive and as power develops it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for those who wield it and 
who have known the bitterness of being its 
victims, to show restraint and discrimination 
in its use. Bombing, preparatory to invasion, 
is necessary. Civilian life will inevitably be 
forfeited ; much that is valuable will inevitably 
perish. We do not suggest that Mr. Eden should 
have reassured the Italians that Rome would be 
free from attack by the British and American 
air forces. But everything should be done to 
make such an assault (which incidentally would 
make enemies of the most friendly Italians) 
unnecessary, by urging that Rome be made an 
open city; far greater attention than was 
possible earlier in the war should be paid to 
the position of common people, and far more 
care be taken than before not to do damage 
that is irreparabk. We are no longer in the 
position of 1940 when we could think only in 
terms of dire military necessity. Everything in 
this war can be called a military objective ; choice 
of target must incluce other considerations 
than fhose of immediate military expediency. 
Statesmanship to-day can afford to forgo small 
military advantages for the sake of post-war 
gains. A politician at this stage of the war ean 
easily carn the kind of glory that for a few days 
shone round the heads of Horatio Bottomley 
and Pemberton Billing in 1918. More enviable 
is the reputation of an Abraham Lincoln who 
rose to the height of his opportunity by refusing 
in the day of success to allow the public to forget 
the high objects for which the war was supposed 
to be fought. Mr. Churchill ended his speech 
at the Guildhall Jast week with a fine passaye 
in which he repudiated thoughts of vengeance 
which would “ tarnish our honour” in the days 
of victory. Mr. Churchill has shown great 
qualities as a fighter and leader in this war ; 
as a historian he knows that great victories are 
often thrown away in the peace. Perhaps he also 
knows, as Lincoln knew, and as Mr. Lloyd- 
George discovered, that things may be said 
during war that cannot be remedied by any 
show of magnanimity in the Peace. 
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The Battle Fronts 

On two fronts this month has already brought 
a resumption of activity. Last Monday the 
Germans delivered attacks in considerable strength 
and supported by massive tank 


concentrations, - 
against the salient held by the Red Army west 
German 


of Kursk. communiques and propa- 
ganda have so far tended to “ play down” the 
magnitude of the operation—a tendency which 
signifies either a cautious view of prospects or 
reluctance to break the news to the German 
people that a further terrible tale of casualties 
on the Eastern Front is to be expected. Until 
the extent of the enemy’s commitments becomes 
clearer, it is difficult to appreciate his intentions, 
or to divine whether this is a repetition of Luden- 
dorf’s last desperate offensive in 1918, or a limited, 
though clearly substantial attack designed to ham- 
per and delay Russian offensive preparations. 
Meanwhile, on the Pacific Front, Allied forces 
under General MacArthur appear definitely to have 
captured the initiative. The success which has 
attended the first phase of operations against the 
Japanese-held islands and air bases south of 
New Britain warrants hopes that a limit at any 
rate has been set to Japanese expansion in the 
South-west Pacific. * 


General Sikorski 


Through four years the Polish nation has been 
overwhelmed by tragedies so enormous that 
they dwarf any single loss. But in General 
Sikorski it had a political leader of sagacity and 
moderation and a soldier of distinction. His 
sudden end robs it of a head who at least kept 
at bay the most intransigeant Polish exiles. He 
came from the part of Poland which fell at the 
partition to Austria, a more kindly and incom- 
parably less illiberal ruler than either Prussia 
or the Tsardom. Perhaps for this reason he did 
not feel as furiously as the Poles of the former 
Grand Duchy that traditional hatred of everything 
Russian, which poisons their relations even 
with the Soviet Union of to-day. That he 
desired and would have tried to reach a reconcilia- 
tion, we do not doubt. What we all remember 
about him is the courage and decision he showed 
in his exile in Paris, when at the darkest hour he 
rallied all who could join him to carry on the 
struggle for liberation. The gallantry of the 
force he got together, in the air, at sea and in 
Africa has won a universal respect, which will 
always be associated with his name. This ill 
chance may now have brought to the head of 
Polish affairs a peasant leader, M. Mikolajczyk, 
whose party may be destined to play a leading 
part in the democratic repyblic of tomorrow. 


A New New Deal 


One of the casualties of the congressional attack 
upon the President is the National Resources 
Development Board. Meanwhile a part of their 
latest report, A Post-war Plan and Program for 
the United States of America, has been reprinted 
by the Stationery Office. It is suffused with a 
vision of the enormous productive capacity of 
the American economy and of the paramount 
need to maintain effective demand at a level which 
will keep it running. The plan proposes an 
enlargement of Government expenditure, partly 
through federal agencies and partly by grants-in- 
aid to State and local authorities, far in excess 
of anything attempted under the first New Deal. 
It sets out an impressive list of projects of capital 
development. Transport and the provision of 
power should be taken over by Federal agencies, 
or by mixed corporations representing the Govern- 
ment and stockholders side by side. Land 
conservation, flood control, drainage and irriga- 
tion should be carried out with Federal assistance. 
There should be a national programme for 
housing and urban development and for medical 
and educational services. The relative failure of 
the first New Deal in its early stages was due to 
the fact that total government outlay really 
increased very little. States and Municipalities 
reduced their deficits as Federal expenditure 
increased. ‘The authors of the present report are 


is less convincing than that which deals with the 
maintenance of effective demand, and, while the 
authors seem fully aware of the menace of 
monopoly, the remedies they propose appear 
somewhat meagre. 

The authors rely upon the enthusiasm which 
their vision will evoke to be so great “ that even 
the faint hearted and those who profit from 
instability will be swept along.” ‘To judge from 
the present mood of Congress, it seems that there 
is a good deal of sweeping to be done. 


Government and Industry 


It is interesting to compare the American 
Post-war Plan with a British document which 
covers the same ground, Nuffield College has 
published a report on t Policy and 
Organisation of Industry After the War, which is 
the result of discussions between business men, 
trade unionists and academies. There is internal 
evidence of a sincere, though not always completely 
successful, struggle to reconcile icting points 
of view, and the highest common factor which 
has been found is higher than might have been 
expected. 

In dealing with employment policy the main 
emphasis is laid on the need for over-all invest- 
ment control. “The State in drawing up its 
investment policy will have in view a list of 
priorities, balanced to cover the needs of the home 
population and of export trade, and to provide 
for the adequate capitalisation of industry and 
agriculture in pursuance of a clearly conceived 
national plan of economic development.” To 
carry out such a policy it is mecessary very much 
to widen the sphere of direct control over the great 
capital-using industries, and it is tentatively sug- 
gested that public utilities and all forms of trans- 
port should be taken into public ownership and 
operated by non-profit-making corporations, 
while building of all kinds will be carried out 
mainly in response to orders placed by the 
Government, municipalities and public 
agencies. This is a very considerable advance 
upon the view of “ public works” as a mere 
device to counteract slump conditions and keep 
private industry profitable. For major industries 
which are not placed under Public Corporations 
the report proposes Industrial Boards composed 
of representatives of industry, including labour 
representatives, with a chairman and at least two 
members appointed by the Government. These 
boards should fulfil many of the functions of 
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Associations, but should not have power 
“restrict new 5 Ro Prices 


atta 


lee aie Ge leone 
eae of they ie seer, 
plan does, merely 
small businesses, 


(without any sundid personal am 
a ey ong hime sired emmy tena and it is 
hi car an ole tee 
do little more than provide a halo for Trade 
Association 


s. Whatever its concrete proposals 
amount t0, however, the document is an interest- 
ing sign that some at least of the great industrialists 
are prepared to admit the need for control, and 
fear another slump even more than they fear a 


The Clayton case caused great disquiet in the 
House as well as in the country, and many Tory 
M.P.s appeared likely to back the demand of 


The House was at its best in the discussion of 
the Report on Post-war Forestry, when many 
Members sought to speak ; most of the contribu- 
tions were of value. Courthope and Quibell, 
Tory and Labour spokesmen respectively for the 
Forestry Commission, made out a strong cas¢c 
both on grounds of security and on the ground 
that there is likely to be a shortage of world 
supplies after the war, which makes it wise for 
this country to increase its forest assets. Some 
Members thought rightly that more attention 
should be given to the planting of shelter belts 
and the maintenance of the small deciduous woods 
which give the English countryside its character. 
But a strong case was certainly made for the main 

proposal to plant a large part of our derelict 

— and hillsides with the softwoods which 

ant oe cent. of our peacetime consumption, 

=a w our wet climate enables us to produce 
better than most other countries. 

Jowitt refused to commit the Government save 
—— financial continuity in any policy they accepted. 

Here again the Government’s last word is to 
depend on their financial commitments as a whole. 
he pounce dc thang gnc tha simanpeb 

rogress as the Ministry of Agriculture and 
= Department of Agriculture want to 
— and swallow the Forestry Commission. 
t was, however, powerfully argued that a unified 
and independent commission is required 
forestry is to progress against the established 
tural interests, and #f the necessary finances 
are to be forthcoming to plant ap a reasonable 
in Scotland where so large a part of the 
suitable land is situated. This brings to a head 
the need for having economic plans which cover 
the whole island but with widespread devolution 
in administration. The example of the Sovict 
Union should be followed in combining cultural 
autonomy for organic parts with a central 
economic plan builg.on the needs of the whole. 
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THE FUTURE OF FRANCE 


Tue affairs of the French are again an 
of deep anxiety to us all. Sometimes amid 


a 


seemed as intractable as they were interminable. 
This was injurious to the prestige of all concerned, 
and may have threatened the discipline and 
morale of the French army in Africa, which may 
soon be in action. So General Eisen- 
hower cut the knot by recognising General 
Giraud and no one else as its commander. This 


remains, to be sure, highly ambiguous. He is 


The case is all the graver when we recollect 
that many of the high officers of this army are 
said t be Fascists, and that a large proportion 
of the men are native Africans. The invitation to 
Washington was a further sign of favour, all the 
more marked because the State Department has 
always treated de Gaulle and “ the so-called Free 
French,” as it once called them, with undisguised 
coldness. This was a maladroit act, since it 
makes Giraud look, however little he may deserve 
this suspicion, like the nominee of a foreign 
Power. It is likely to cause an even more decided 
tally of French opinion to the side of de Gaulle. 
Worst of all; it may lessen the hope of an eventual 
understanding, not merely between the two 
generals, but—a much graver matter—between 
the army and the civilian movement of resistance. 
(For the same reason we regret the suppression 
of de Gaulle’s organ, La Marseillaise, 
deplorable though its polemics often were). 
If these discords continue, the process by which 
the French people determine, after their libera- 
tion, their own future destinies will be stormy and 
difficult, and they may end by sapping the friend- 
ship which should bind them in the years to come 
with the Americans and ourselves. 

If nothing more were at stake than a personal 
tivalry between two generals, we might dismiss 
the whole controversy with impatience and 
indifference. ‘The personal equation has to be 
considered. De Gaulle is what the other man is 
hot, emphatically a “ leader,” who sees himself 
and is regarded by his adherents not merely as a 
soldier who was right when most of his profession 
were digastrously wrong, but also as the inspiring 
force and the central figure in a movement that 
alms at creating a new France. His courage and 

















decision made him not merely its symbol but also 
its director. Until the other day he could act only 
as a soldier and as the head of an underground 
movement. Both of these activities call for a 


efact should be mentioned : 


centralised and secret authority, and this, in a 
and inevitably, may have affected 
and outlook. The struggle within 
: it cannot be conducted 
‘ : . 
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which did not necessarily 
his point of view. One verifiable 

i at one moment two 

of his intimates did urge the formation of a single 
totalitarian party under his headship, for the 
regeneration and rebuilding of France. But 
against this must be set the fact that his strength 
and his influence depend on the civilian move- 
ment of resistance in France which is solidly 
republican and democratic and predominantly of 
the Left. It has, indeed, its Catholic and Con- 
servative wings as sincere and resolute as the 
rest, but its main body is drawn from the Socialist, 
Communist and Radical parties and from the 
underground trade unions. If we confess our- 
selves in any sense partisans, it is not because we 
would pin our faith to a leader who manifestly 
has his foibles and may have his ambitions. But 
in this underground movement, it seems to us, 
lies the hope that France will recover her daring, 
= pefsonality, and her integrity in action and 


ught. 

Of General Giraud we know rather less, and 
there may be less to be known. A Conservative, 
like most French officers, he has courage, and no 
one has ever doubted his will to resist the 
conquerors of his country. He is said to have 
little interest in politics, and small understanding 
of them. There, as we see it, lies the danger. An 
honest and simple soldier can only too easily be 
used for their own designs by astuter persons of 
his own class. This was for several months what 
happened to him. He agreed to serve under 
Darlan. He accepted as his civilian administrator 
the even more sinister Peyrouton. For long his 
plan for leading the campaign of liberation was 
to place it under a council composed of such 
leading ex-partisans of Vichy as General Nogués, 
M. Boisson and M. Peyrouton, together with 
himself. Though he did sweep away the Vichy 
decrees, he disfranchised the native Jews of 
Algeria, who had been French citizens for seventy 
years. That revealing injustice still stands. He 
delayed intolerably the release from brutally run 
camps of the French, and other anti-Fascist 
victims of Vichy. To forget all this would be 
unrealistic, though we gladly concede that he 
has since declared himself unequivocally for the 
Republic.. Assuredly he is not the type of man 
who would wish to play the dictator, nor has he 
the gifts that would fit him for such a part. 
Some of his recent appointments, notably of 
MM. Monnet and Massigli, have won general 
confidence. Finally, he has pledged himself, after 
the liberation of French soil, to hand over his 
powers to a provisional government formed in 
accordance with the constitution. 

That is not as simple as it sounds. A long- 
forgotten provision of the Third Republic pro- 
vided for the emergency of an interregnum. It 
was laid down that in such an event a provisional 
assembly, which shall elect a provisional govern- 
ment, is to be formed from the Conseils Généraux, 
which correspond to our County Councils, each 
of which shall send two members to it. These 
tend to be conservative bodies, which over- 
represent the rural areas. They were elected in 
1936, before France had passed through the 
cleansing fires of this war. Some of their members 
collaborated with Vichy and even with the-enemy. 
Are they first to be purged, as some propose ? 
If so, would even legality—and the plan has 
nothing better to commend it—be satisfied? In 
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all the circumstances the plan has the air of 
providing a conservative body, drawn from the 
elderly France that collapsed, to check, to sterilise, 
and perhaps to thwart the France of youth and 
to-morrow. A provisional government formed 
from such materials, backed by the financial 
resources of American capitalism, distributing its 
foods and raw materials, while a French-African 
army under reactionary officers stood behind it, 
could do much to bias the process of self-deter- 
mination in favour of property and the corrupt 
society which capitulated in 1940. What can be 
claimed for this plan is the fatal merit of con- 
tinuity. The Gaullists, on the other hand, propose 
that the present National Committee, in which 
the friends of Giraud are fully represented, should 
itself act as the provisional government and 
arrange for the election of a constituent assembly 
based on universal suffrage. It reflects the virile 
and creative forces of France. It is, surely, a 
natural and sound arrangement that those who 
have led the struggle for liberation should frame 
the questions to which the electorate will give the 
final answer. It may be said that the Committee 
is only a nominated body, while even the parties 
which back it cannot under the Nazi heel observe 
the niceties of democratic procedure. We have 
little doubt, however, that it and they represent 
the French people in its present mood very 
much more adequately than councils chosen 
seven years ago for the limited tasks of local 
government. 

It is said that General Giraud, in accepting the 
invitation to Washington, sought and secured the 
consent of the National Committee. In that 
event the mischief of a clumsy act may be lessened. 
We hope he may secure from the United Nations, 
among whom Russia should have a voice as well 
as the two Western Powers, the recognition of the 
National Committee as the de facto government 
of the French people. It would be well, we think, 
to build up beside it a bigger consultative council 
including, as they become available, representative 
men who have a claim to speak for all the organised 
groups of militant France. It ought to be made 
clear that General Giraud, while he must in all 
military operations act under General Eisenhower, 
is the servant and subordinate of the civil power, 
embodied in the National Committee. It is 
obvious that the armed forces of France must be 
under a single command—in other words, that 
de Gaulle’s little army must not stand apart. 
Notorious Fascist generals should be retired. 
The rather absurd arrangement under which 
Generals de Gaulle and Giraud preside on 
alternate days over the National Committee can 
hardly continue indefinitely. Gaullists might 
well argue that, if Giraud has the military 
command, de Gaulle should have the presi- 
dency. But if feelings run too high for that, then 
it would surely be wiser to choose a neutral 
chairman. If de Gaulle is the man to whom, on 
his merits and record, the liberated France of 
to-morrow wishes to confer leadership, such 
office will one day fall to him, if he can 
retain her confidence and admiration. What is 
fatal is that the Western Governments, one or 
both of them, should weight the scales against 
him, or seem to do so. The record of the State 
Department in its dealings with France—and the 
same thing is true, we fear, of Italy and Spain— 
makes sense only on the assumption that it is 
afflicted by a haunting dread of radicalism and 
tries to buttress property even at the risk of 
sacrificing political democracy. If it continues in 
this course it probably will, by its clumsiness, 
defeat its own ends. But in the meanwhile it will 
perpetuate civil strife among the French and 
destroy their traditional friendship for the land 
of Franklin and Jefferson. It would be well that 
both Washington and London should remember 
that, low as France fell, she has before given proof 
of astonishing powers of recovery. In the 
European family of to-morrow she may again 
play a great role. Doubtful though we may feel 
about the statesmanship and political sagacity 
of General de Gaulle, it is in the movement of 
resistance behind him that the living and creative 
forces of the future are incarnated. 








WHERE IS THE LABOUR PARTY 


Tue great strength of all Right Wing parties 
is the fullness with which they realise that an 
interest is more compelling than an idea. Con- 
servatives may have their reserves about Disraeli 
and the late Lord Salisbury, about Mr. Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Churchill. They may differ on religion 
as widely as Lord Quickswood Sir og -e4 
Wood, and on international affairs as Mr. 

from Lord Londonderry. The great source of 
their authority is that, when the battle has to be 
fought, they are all soldiers in the same army. 
They have learned with magnificent amplitude 
the meaning of Franklin’s great aphorism that 
ee ee ee 
hanged separately. 

That is a lesson the parties of the Left have 
still to learn. There are few serious observers 
of politics in this country who doubt that its 
general mood is a progressive one. It is united 
in support of Mr. Churchill as War Prime Minis- 
ter, but it fully understands that, with the achieve- 
ment of victory, a new epoch will open in our 
history and that this epoch will demand large- 
scale reforms proportionate to the mew world 
we shall enter. But it is not less clear that the 
nation has not made up its mind about the instru- 
ment or even the procedure through which the 
innovations shall be attempted. Very largely it is 
the fault of the Labour Party that this doubt exists. 
It has failed to learn the lesson so amply empha- 
sised by all European experience in the inter- 
war years that what maintains the authority of 
the Right is division on the Left. That was the 
clear implication, not only of counter-revolution 
in Italy and Germany and Spain ; it was the reason 
why the Third Republic became the France of 
Vichy, and why it was only as the twelfth hour 
was striking that Britain was saved from a similar 
fate. The Labour Party seems never to have 
understood that though “ appeasement” was, 
in part, the outcome of a genuine horror of war, 
it was, in part, also, the expression of a profound 
sympathy with the purposes embodied in the 
counter-revolutions of Mussolini and Hitler. 
It did not, accordingly, achieve the realisation 
that the forces to which, on the domestic scene, 
it was opposed, were capable of viewing its 
socialist outlook from an angle not seriously 
different from that of the French Right towards 
socialists and communists in France. That 
Munich which, in the end, proved a crowning 
mercy might easily, had Hitler been less blunt 
in his demands on Poland, have proved a spiritual 
disaster. 

The Labour Party had no possible alternative 
to acceptance of office under Mr. Churchill in 
1940; had it chosen otherwise the very survival 
of Britain might have been impossible. But it is 
grimly obvious that it has not seriously faced the 
consequences of the Coalition. Just as the Tories 
used Mr. Lloyd George and victory in 1918 to 
disunify, and thus destroy, the forces of liberalism, 
so are they likely, if they can, to use Mr. Churchill 
and victory a generation later to destroy the pro- 
gressive forces and thus perpetuate their interests 
while their opponents are quarrelling over their 
ideas. Few things ought to be more plain than 
the fact that British Labour and the Soviet Union 
have a common interest at stake. Few things, 
either, ought to be more plain that the fact that 
both enduring peace in Europe and the main 
chance of an economics of expansion will turn on 
the degree to which a defzated Germany looks 
for the sources of its regi:neration to Moscow 
rather than to the City of ‘London and to Wall 
Street. The very fact that, though taxation is 
heavy, Mr. Churchill’s government has made no 
effective change in the disposition of economic 
power in this country ought to make the leaders 
of the Labour Party realise that, with victory, the 
Tories will be concerned to safeguard their 
traditional interests; speculation about the re- 
shaping of Britain is for them an interesting 
academic exercise without any roots in future 
realities. Even Mr. Churchill’s four-year plan 
emerges, under close scrutiny, as less a body of 
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means not merely being certain that the party’s 
leader can stand up, at a general election, against 
the great hold on the nation Mr. Churchill’s 
prestige will rightly give him, it not only means, 
also, that the party machi » not least at Trans- 
port House, is ready for its task. It also means 
that, between now and the general election, 
the first place, the voters are made fully aware 
of what the case for Labour is, not merely in the 
literature the party publishes, but in the candidates 
who seek to win a majority for it. And, not 
important, it means, in the second place, that 
millions among the electorate no definite 
party affiliation, but a general sense that the time 
has come for a great step forward, attain the 
conviction that it is through the Labour Party 


= 


Tory Party for five years after the war is over. 
The way to deal twith the Communist Party is 
not at all costs to assure its continued enmity, 
but to discover by discussion whether a genuine 
loyalty to the Labour Party is open to it. There 
are some very curious elements in Common 
Wealth, but there is no doubt that it contains 
also men and women whose progressivism is 
passionate and profound; the Labour Party’s 
job is to win these men and women to its ranks 
by offering proof that, if it should win power, it 
has enough audacity and vigour to maintain it 
and not, as in 1931, abdicate from office at the 
first serious sign of Tory displeasure. Not 
least, the party must so comport itself in the 
House of Commons that the millions of young 
men and women in the Defence Services of the 
Crown look to it naturally for a square deal when 
demobilisation comes. It will not create that 
outlook if, every time the party decides, as in 
the Beveridge debate, that it cannot support the 
Government, its Ministers appear at the party 
meeting either to threaten it angrily with resigna- 
tion, as in Mr. Bevin’s mode, or to chide it sadly, 
like a disappointed governess, in Mr. Attlee’s 
manner. Until the leaders of the Labour Party 
have learned that, though the country strongly 
supports Mr. Churchill as War Premier, but does 
not assume that the price of Mr. Churchill is the 
necessary acceptance of Sir Kingsley Wood and 
his like, it will suffer, as a party, from that tragic 
defeatism which makes it tremble every time it 
affirms the principles the electorate supposes it 
to accept. No party can make its mark upon the 
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national mind unless it first learns the elementary 


duty.of making up.its own mind. 
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reap it is‘for the Labour Party, both in word and 
deed, to insist upon a definition 
it is to provide the means whereby 
renew its power. If the Labour 
the full courage of its formal convictions, at long 
last it would provide democracy with the dynamic 
which would give reality to its principles. But 
the time is short. If the Labour waits 
till the danger is over, it will find that a fatigued 
electorate lacks the energy and the ardour from 
which great reforms emerge. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 


THE DIVIDED CHRISTIAN 
FRONT 


Tuer is an obvious connection between the 
call for a Christian crusade against squalor and 


plea for a real union between Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen. His Grace must be aware that the 
whole body of English Christians, outside the 
Roman Obedience, are ready to follow his per- 
ip. He is trusted by Nonconform- 


It is, I think, true to say that a larger proportion 
of Nonconformists than of Anglicans subscribe 
plc ag oar wheaygei gong pm gt algglery 
Malvern Findings, and it is certain that, with 
their closer association with party politics, the 
Nonconformists have a more realistic under- 
standing of the only way in which the Malvern 
i can be implemented. 

Dr. Temple insists, and the Nonconformists 
agree, that to secure both spiritual freedom and 
economic security in the post-war world should 
be the contemporary mission of the Christian 
Church. His Grace certainly does not under- 
estimate the difficulties that will have to be 
faced and overcome, and he is convinced that they 
cannot be overcome without genuine Christian 
unity. In his address to the Convocation ol 
Canterbury, he said :— 

How can we persuade an ncredulous world chai 
we have che secret of that unity which overleaps al! 
barriers of religious or cultural inheritance, o! 
economic status, or of sex itself, so that we become 
* one man in Christ Jesus,” if we present to that 
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“world the appearance of compcting ? 

‘hligaion to atain to «ral and onganic unity of the 
t as the Holy Spirit may guide us is urgent. 


_ ‘The truth is that not only is 
“real and organic unity” 


ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments in 
the Universal Church” though it is rather 
humorously admitted that these ministries may 
have some efficacy since “ God is not willing 
for the aberrant , many of whom are inno- 
cent enough, to be unpastured!” 

How widely this separatism is held was shown 
in the Convocation debates on the proposal that 
Nonconformist ministers might on occasion be 


never at the Service of Holy Communion, which 
by the way is the only service at which the 
Prayer Book requires that a sermon shall be 
delivered. 

Holy Communion is the most sacred and solemn 
of the Church’s rites. Its mame suggests the 
ties of supernatural brotherhood, and it is here 
that exclusiveness must continue to be accented. 
It should be added that no one in the Church has 
ever suggested that a Nonconformist minister can 
possibly be the celebrant at « valid Communion. I 
am, myself, an Anglo-Catholic and (apologetically 
to myself) I share this prevailing conviction. 
But I do not fail to understand how it affects 
the Nonconformist minister, convinced of his 
vocation. He may not be admitted to the ban- 
quet, not even to a seat below the salt. And it is, 
alas, all too clear that men, forbidden to pray 
and worship together at what has been called 
the Lord’s Own Service, cannot find it easy to 
march together in the name of the Lord against 
the devils of greed, injustice and inequality. 

The Labour Party has made it evident that 
there is little hope of the united Left front, vital 
if the forces of privilege and frustration are to be 
defeated. It is equally evident that there is 
little chance of a united Christian front to leaven 
the common life with the precepts of the Sermon 
of the Mount. 

The most ironic side of the situation is that the 
party in the Church most vehement in the 
sacerdotal claims is now the party that is least 
interested in social reform. The Christian 
Socialists who influenced me in my youth— 
Westcott, Scott, Holland, Gore, Headlam, Dol- 
ling, Lowder—were all High Churchmen. They 
went from the altar to fight against the wickedness 
of the slums. To-day for the most part Anglo- 


Catholicism has become other-worldly ritualism. 

In a position of considerable influence, I tried 
for a number of years to persuade Anglo- 
Catholics that it was of more concern to Almighty 
God that the stomachs of the children of a parish 


holding the Catholic faith. But of one thing 
I remain certain. That is, that the only thing 
that can make this world a fit place for the com- 
mon people, to whom Christ belonged, to live in 


is a revolution. The other fact that 
has to be ed is that the majority of practising 
Christians of all allegiances will probably be 


among the people who will strenuously resent 
any sort of revolution that threatens to penalise 
the few to benefit the many. SIDNEY Dark 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tom DriserG, M.P., the liveliest of our 
columnists, is no longer William Hickey. Or, if 
you prefer, the William Hickey column, made 
famous by Driberg, will now be written by 
someone else. I cannot say that I am surprised 
that Driberg should part company with the 
Daily Express ; his double position as progressive 
M.P. and journalist on a Conservative daily paper 
must long-hav full of embarrassment. But 
the occasion of his sacking deserves comment. 
Certainly it hdd something to do with his state- 
ment that Sir Andrew Duncan, Minister of 
Supply, was being offered a £25,000-a-year post 
as Director-General of an alliance between the 
F.B.I. and the British Employers’ Federation. 
Denials that such a post was being offered, or that 
Sir Andrew Duncan would accept it if it were, 
immediately followed. Driberg replied by wel- 
coming Sir Andrew’s denial, but adding the 
suggestion that his protest had perhaps saved 
Sir Andrew from embarrassment by forestalling 
the invitation. He tells the story in some detail in 
the Essex Chronicle, which circulates in his 
constituency. He has been violently attacked 
over the incident, particularly by the Daily Sketch, 
which suggests that his behaviour is “unEnglish.” 
What crime is Driberg supposed to have com- 
mitted ? The real trouble, I take it, was not the 
inaccuracy of his information, but that he put 
his finger on a tendency which Big Business would 
prefer to keep quiet. It amalgamates into ever 
more powerful monopolies and lends to the State 
for the duration men who will later return as pri- 
vate servants of the monopoly. Clearly this dual 
position is dangerous. During this war we talk 
of the State taking over big business. What 
actually happens is that big business moves into 
Whitehall. I see no reason to think that this 
tendency will diminish. On the contrary. As 
things are now going, after the war we shall have 
a Corporate State in which the great Trade 
Unions will share power and a percentage of the 
profits with great industrial monopolies, and the 
monopolies will benefit by having at their head 
men who have run industry on a national scale 
under war conditions. 
* 

I am glad to see that people have begun to 
speak plainly about Walter Loeb, the ex-German 
who baits refugees and who is the principal 
organiser of “‘ Fight for Freedom,” in which 
body too many honest Labour people have 


ar 


enw allowed themselves to be trapped. 
) of them have, I think, found out their 
mistake by now. But the main attack on Loeb 
comes, amusingly enough, from the Extreme 
Right “Never Again” Association. The story 
behind the “ Never Again” Association’s i 

on Loeb is interesting. Loeb, I am told, applied 
to the Vice-Chairman of the “Never Again” 
Association, Mrs. Tennant, with the object of 
forming an alliance in which “ Fight for Free- 
dom ” should be the “ progressive ” and “‘ Never 
Again” the Conservative wing. Mrs. Tennant 
turned him down. Sir Samuel. Turner, then 
Chairman, favoured him. A majority of the 
Committee took Mrs. Tennant’s view and refused 
to have anything to do with an ex-German. The 
attitude of very Conservative M.Ps. like Professor 
Savory and Major Braithwaite who support 
* Never Again’ I do not know, but I hear that 
Lady Vansittart sided with Sir Samuel Turner, 
and it is presumed that her husband shares her 
view. Sir Samuel resigned and the “ Never 
Again,” actually holds a meeting at which the 
public is asked to come and hear “ about Walter 
Loeb, the stateless German!” 

* * * 

For months past the local Nazi leaders of the 
Baden University town of Freiburg were foremost 
in denouncing oppositional groups, inside and out- 
side the University. On June 28th the local 
Kreisleiter, Fritsch, opened a “youth week” 
with an address in which he warned young people 
against two dangers. German youth, it appears, 
tends to adopt a slovenly and “ unmilitary ”’ atti- 
tude and to become presumptuous “ know-alls ” 
interested in using their intelligence. ‘“‘ To-day 
you can serve your Fatherland least with your 
intelligence, but most with your confidence and 
heart. Youth must never allow confidence in 
the Fiihrer to be taken from them, but must look 
up to him and regard him as an example.” Mean- 
while, the Reich Minister of the Interior (for 
whom Himmler, the Gestapo and S.S. Chief, 
acts as Executive) has denounced the activities of 
the association Neudeutschland as hostile to the 
State. The leader of this New Germany move- 
ment is Rektor (Dean) Alfred Beer, the head- 
master of a secondary school at Freiburg. The 
week-end hotel “ Hammerloch,” near the village 
of Breisgau, which was owned by him has been 
confiscated. The organisation, which apparently 
was spread over the whole district, seems to have 
used as its meeting place the Hotel.‘“‘ Hammer- 
loch,” which is situated some distance into the 
Black Forest. This organisation appears to have 
been in some way an opposition group in the 
University. Such bits of news about growing 
anti-Nazi sentiment are significant. Remember 
that we can hear nothing certain about such activi- 
ties until the news is published, which means, 
as in this case that the leaders, particularly 
Alfred Beer, have been arrested and ali the 
information which the Gestapo can wring out of 
them, has been obtained. Alfred Beer and his 
comrades are no doubt dead by now. 

* *x - 


France, the valuable French daily published in 
London, recently had an interesting article that 
first appeared in Le Franc-Tireur, a clandestine 
newspaper that appears each month in France. in 
1938 a paper appeared in Paris, called Le Grand 
Occident, which demanded that Pétain should be 
put into power. “‘ The Jewish Freemason is the 
enemy” was the slogan of the paper, and the 
front page carried the sign of the “ francisque ” 
(the Vichy equivalent of the swastika). The 
advocate of this “‘ Pétain au pouvoir ”’ fascism was 
called Fremjean—and Fremjean was undeniably 
an employee of Ferdonnet (the French Haw-Haw) 
and Ferdonnet, of course, was the employee of 
Hitler. Pétain has already been accused of pre- 
paring himself for dictatorship in a defeated 
France when he was at the Madrid Embassy 
months before the defeat. This new evidence 
suggests that his collaboration with Germany 
began before the war. 

* * 

Something could surely be done to assist people 

stranded without money in strange towns, now 


: the case (it depends 
on local practice), the bobby is not unreasonably 
reluctant to lend; my information is 
are few policemen in such districts who have not 
lent money in the early days, but (incredible as it 


refuse it; if it is returned he can be pleasantly 
surprised. Some police forces make a practice 
of putting through a trunk telephone call to the 
police of the borrower’s home town, asking that 
the necessary sum be collected from his relatives 
or friends ; when a message is received that this 
has been done, the money is advanced. 
* * 


In Britain, where all political parties behave as 
if they were Liberals, it is long since there has 
been an obvious place for a Liberal Party. Of 
course, if the Labour Party became Socialist and 
the Conservatives Fascists, then there might be a 
Liberal revival. Meanwhile, the more enter- 
prising Liberals are always trying to get the Party 
to accept a Radical Economic Policy. The latest 
example of Progressive Liberalism is a remark- 
ably able policy statement signed by four 
Liberal M.P’s., Clement Davies, W. J. Gruffydd, 
T. L. Horabin and Everett Jones. Worth reading : 
it shows again that Liberals can be Socialists if 
they don’t say so. 

*x * * 

According to Rose Macaulay and others who 
have recently been in Lisbon, the Germans know 
exactly who is to fly by what aeroplane and when. 
Naturally they would ; what is to prevent them ? 
The suggestion follows that there must have been 
some special reason for the attack that killed 
Leslie Howard. A guess, commonly made at the 
time, was that the Germans thought that Churchill 
might be on the plane; but if they in fact know 
exactly who is travelling another explanation is 
necessary. A friend suggests that the reason may 
well have been personal spleen by Goring, who 
has no doubt seen Pimpernel Smith, Howard’s 
most effective piece of anti-Nazi propaganda, which 
showed Smith (Howard) escaping Géring’s threats 
in the last scene. From what we know of 
Goring, the idea may be more than fanciful. 

CRITIC 


THE MARCH FROM ROME 
Wuern Musso receives marching orders 
He will march out of Rome (to the station) 
Escorted no doubt by marauders, 

And entrain for a new destination. 

When he steams, by express, from the city, 

Leaving behind his portfolio, 

Leaving the Fascist Committee, 

Leaving the peace to Badoglio, 

Will he lead picked Black Shirts in formation, 

All doing the passo romano ? 

Will Gayda be there, for dictation ? 

Will a place be reserved for Ciano ? 

Leaving Palazzo Venezia, 

Will the Duce rush north to Torino ? 

Will he step off at Genoa and Spezzia ? 

Will he take the salute in Trentino ? 

Will he visit the Fihrer’s Headquarters ? 

Will he make a short stay at the Brenner ? 

Will he talk at-Zagreb to reporters ? 

Will he winter at Nice ? or Vienna ? 

Will he pack his Dictator’s diploma 

For use at his next destination, 

Or when he has marched out of Roma 

Will he steam into Waterloo Station ? 
SAGITTARIUS 


what is known of Paul Colin and Arnaud Fraiteu 


their children? It is nothing unusual to see little 
babies in close proximity to a lighted cigarette.— 
—Letter to the South Wales Echo. 


Our traditional love of self-depreciation must be 
preserved, for only so can we progress; but after. 
a spate of Labour Party Conferences, where none 
of these things are understood, it is good to be 
reminded that, in a sentence, we are the only people 
on earth who really know how to “ play the game.” 
—From an article, “ Us and the Others,” by Sir 
Ernest Benn in the Evemng News. 


THE TRIAL OF ARNAUD 
FRAITEUR 


Ir is seldom possible to catch more than an 
isolated glimpse of the European civil war. It 
is a war waged below the surface of publicity, 
a struggle in the dark, and the occupying power 
is careful to see that it remains in the dark. Only 
the most scanty information about the trials of 
patriots is allowed to appear in. print, and often 
even the names of the accused are withheld. 
There is good reason for this. o conclusions, 
political or psychological, must™be drawn; no 
bond, moral or sentimental, is allowed to form 
between those who fight the war in the dark and 
the larger community for which it is being fought. 
The recent trial, in Brussels, of the murderers of 
the Belgian quisling publicist Paul Colin is an 
exception. For once the background of the 
murdered man is thoroughly familiar, for once at 
least one of the accused is not a nameless young- 
ster, but one whose identity has been established 
and about whom a good deal is known. 

Colin, the founder and editor of the daily 
newspaper Le Nouveau Fournal and its weekly 
satellite Cassandre, was shot on the afternoon of 
April 14th, 1943, as he was leaving his office, 
and died the same night in a Brussels hospital. 
On May sth, 1943, three men appeared before 
the military tribunal of the German Oberfeld- 
kommandantur, charged with the assassination 
and with complicity in a number of other political 
murders alleged to have been carried out by the 
same underground organisation to which they 
were said to belong. They were Arnaud Fraiteur, 
student, aged 19, André Bertulot, a baker’s boy, 
aged 23, and a 37-year-old locksmith named 
Maurice Rasquin. The proceedings opened in 
public, but already after the first few minutes 
the court was ordered to be cleared. The re- 
mainder of the two days’ trial continued behind 
closed doors until shortly before the verdict, 
when the public was once more admitted. All 
three accused were sentenced to death by hanging. 
Their appeal was rejected the next day by the 
German military commander for Belgium and 
Northern France, and it must be presumed that 
they were executed. But obviously the murdered 
man was too prominent to make it possible for 
the Nazis to suppress all publicity of the trial. 
Le Nouveau Journal was consequently permitted 
to publish an “impression” by its assistant 
editor Jules van Erck, and on the same day, May 
7th, 1943, Brussels Radio broadcast a lengthy 
account of the proceedings, probably by the 
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is little doubt that years before the present 

i no funds of his own, 

i sums of money from Berlin, 
These he acknowledged by publishing a fulsome 
glorification of Germany’s invasion of Norway. 
The invasion of his own country sent him packing 
to France where in an enlightened moment 
shortly before its collapse the Reynaud govern- 
ment interned him at Le Vernet camp ; but the 
armistice set him free. He returned to Brussels, 
continuing his editorship of Cassandre to which 


on October Ist, 1940. Both papers were, and 
still are, uncompromisingly collaborationist, prac- 
tising the most unashamed, if brilliantly written, 
blackmail and denunciation of the enemy. As 
he was also President of the “ Association of 
gian Journalists’ Colin’s sinister influence 
reached far beyond his own two papers. 

While it was easy for the Nazis to glorify the 
murdered journalist-blackmailer as a great patriot 
who had died a soldier’s death, the case of his 
assassin proved difficult. For members of the 
resistance movement the Nazi terminology pro- 
vides three categories ; they are invariably either 
Communists, or Jews, or simply depraved 
“ down-and-outs”” who will do anything for 
money. Since their identity is rarely divulged 
this nomenclature always fits. But Arnaud 
Fraiteur, was too well known in Brussels Society 
to make it possible to class him under any of 
these heads. He was no Jew. Nor was he 2 


Communist; he is even alleged to have stated 


during the trial that before joining the under- 
ground group he assured himself that it was not 
a Communist organisation, or he would not 
have joined. Finally he was anything but a 
“depraved hireling.” As the only son of a 
wealthy Brussels stockbroker he lived in more 
than comfortable surroundings, and was cer- 
tainly not in need of money. What, then, was 
he, and how was his deed to be explained ? 
There are several people in this country, 
among them close friends of Arnaud Fraiteur, 
now serving in the Belgian Army who testify 
to his absolute integrity of character. They 
describe this 19-year-old student as_ highly 
intelligent, courageous, straightforward and un- 
questionably honest, and reject the possibility 
that he may have been tempted by romantic 
ideas into something the full significance of which 
he did not realise. They insist that he knew 
fully what he was doing and give no credence 10 
the veiled hints of Jules van Erck, the reporter, 
that he made a full confession, exposing in every 
detail the organisation to which he belonged. 
The picture of a “spineless young bourgeois 
led astray” is certainly false. It is known that 
some six months before the assassination Fraiteuf 
made several attempts to leave Belgium and to 
reach this country in order to join the army, 
and that he contacted his friends in London for 
this purpose. We don’t-know why he failed in 
this. He even told the court, according to the 
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not a soldier,” and added: “I 
vince ord appre gs lige 
ce Movement] was a way one.” 
é is frank statement with 
Po. 6 here was the 
his van Erck nevertheless 
less. Fraiteur. 
ince this young 
S he confesses, “and the words it has 
he sie aie tani, 1 cenhed him, 1B i 
as nage ge 
and this face with its still not 
ped features of an adolescent, this 
her silhouette which seemed to come 
iged some other Oxford adapted to 
» he ” Strange words of hardly con- 
N0- to come from a Nazi journalist 
iced the trial of the murderer of his chief. 
sly, of literature,” he continues, 
‘ich, Hi could manage to penetrate into this court- 
SIN§ Broom unobserved, we would be tem to say 
hat, looking at this young with the 
sent hair, his blue eyes, his elegance inspired 
wo, the most classical English models, we have 
rlin. of Lafcadio, of the ‘crime gratuit,’ 
om¢ of the turnings and windings, difficult to grasp, 
Vay. Hof a psychology dominated by the romantic rather 
king han the natural stirrings of the soul.” In his 
1¢nt Midesperate effort to press this young man into the 
‘tl Miorescribed Nazi classification, the reporter— 
the ibresp are due to his literary education—is 
sels, Micompelled to summon André Gide and the hero 
uich Hof the Caves du Vatican to provide an ex- 

laily fi planation, and yet he fails and realises it. 
_ For Arnaud Fraiteur, at once, makes it clear 


that he is not to be confused with “‘ a young man 
seduced by adventure, the romanticism of secret 
conspiracies where one takes on ‘noms de 


rac- 


As guerre” and plays with revolvers for the benefit 
| of Hof mysterious chiefs whose authority one has 
Nice Milight-heartedly accepted ”—as van Erck would 

like to believe. The military prosecutor rises 
the Hand demands a sentence of death by ing for 
‘riot Mali three accused. “There is not the slightest 
his Himovement, not a trace of emotion on the young 
the Hiface of Arnaud Fraiteur. He is quite indifferent 
pro- Ml —indifferent through one does not know what 
thet Hlincredible, serene light-heartedness.” The in- 
ved Miterpreter announces that the verdict has to await 
for Miconfirmation from the military commander, and 
ised Michat meanwhile the defendants may appeal, 
aud Hin writing?” asks Arnaud Fraiteur. “In 
let Mwriting. You may do so until the 8th of this 
y of month,” is the reply. (The day is the 6th). 
¢ 4“ Until the 8th inclusive ?” inquires Fraiteur. 
ated Hi“ Inclusive? comes the answer. ‘How to 
det- Midefine the voice of this young Bruxellois as he 
NOt Hisneaks these words?” wonders van Erck. It 
not His cool, clear, unmoved ; it is “ anxious to sound 
t 2 Bi well-educated, polite, obliging, almost helpful.” 
f ate does not understand. Or he pretends not 
10re Mito understand, for fear of having to admit that 
cet this youngster of 19 knew what he was doing, 
WaS was conscious of his responsibility and ready to 

take the consequences. 
ty) The account broadcast from Brussels Radio 
cur, ithe same evening confirms the extraordinary 
tify impression young Fraiteur must have made on 
re those who watched him, by attempting to destroy 
SY Mthis impression at all costs. “Since they [the 
UD“Blaccused] pretended they were serving a most 
Uit¥ noble cause, one would have expected them to 
* hold their heads high to the bitter end, to appear 
hich es men ready to sacrifice their lives for their 
neW ideals, to scorn to ask for mercy or to excuse 
€ Hither crime. We would then have bowed before 
rtehisuch an attitude, for it would have commanded 
very Mirespect.” The inference is clearly readable 
ged.ibetween the lines: Fraiteur did hold his head 
colshich to the bitter end, he neither excused his 
thaticrime nor asked for mercy, and was ready to 
teul Mi sacrifice his life. 'We have it on Jules van Erck’s 
1 flown testimony. Was it then that, in actual fact, 
MY>Meven the quislings “‘ bowed before his attitude,” 
a because it did, in fact, command their respect ” ? 


sad PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 





- TWO IBSEN PLAYS 


Tus performance of The Master . Builder at the 
Westminster Theatre is the best of the four I have 
seen—not in every respect but as a whole; and it 
held its audience far better than the others. The two 
leading characters, Solness (Mr. Donald Wolfit), 
W: . (Miss Rosalind Iden) were played with 
; and intensity is the essential qualification 
2 a play the significance of which lies within 
of the characters, and behind, so to speak, 

a sequence of events at once prosaic and fantastic. 
The story itself is really more grotesque than tragic : 
an elderly, successful architect is persuaded 
by a romantic young girl to climb the ing of a 
tower he has just completed and to hang a wreath on 
its weather-vane. This traditional ceremony, for he has 
a bad head for heights, he had been wont to leave to his 
foreman—except on one occasion ten years before. 
But she is so set upon the man she admires proving 
to himself, to her, and to others, that he is not afraid, 
and upon seeing him as she had seen him once as a 
schoolgirl, high up above the world, waving his hat 


i 


. triumphantly against the sky, that she insists upon his 


attempting to do it again. Her hero-worship is too 
precious to lose: he climbs, he turns giddy and falls. 
This fatal accident, due to elderly masculine vanity 
trying to show off before a young lady, hardly seems 
a deep theme for tragedy—for sardonic comedy, 
perhaps, and a little overstrained for that. 

In all Ibsen’s greater plays, the spell and beauty lie 
below their surface humdrum realism, and spring out 
of his solitary dreaming mind. There was always 
a connection between his themes, his characters, and 
the adventures of his own soul which he watched and 
stalked with cat-like caution. ‘“‘ Everything I have 
written,” he wrote in a letter, “‘ has the closest con- 
nection with what I have lived through, even if it has 
not been my own personal experience.” If ever a 
man lived daringly in spite of the clockwork regularity 
and careful conventionality of his habits, it was Ibsen. 
Those who act his plays must feel, and convey, what 
his characters stood for in his own eyes. They were 
projections of his own searching intensity ; and there- 
fore with intensity they must be interpreted on the 
stage, if they are to tell as half-symbolic figures in the 
often queer arbitrary fables he thought out to exhibit 
and explain them. I record here my grateful admira- 
tion for Mr. Wolfit’s and Miss Iden’s acting (they 
played, by the way, admirably together), because it 
drove straight at what is most important and moving 
in the parts of Solness and Hilda. And I felt at the 
time the audience also was with me. It should never 
be the first aim of actors in an Ibsen drama to make his 
extraordinary characters seem as normal and immedi- 
ately recognisable as possible—though this is what the 
actors, alas, usually do, but to interpret them with 
such force of passion that we believe in them in spite 
of their strangeness. They were born out of the inner 
life of a thinking poet. 

“ Solness,” Ibsen once said, with his characteristic 
love of understatement “is a relative of mine ” ; and 
one way of suggesting all that the actor of that part 
has to bring out is to consider the character in relation 
to Ibsen himself. The Master Builder (1890) intro- 
duces the final phase of his glorious’ creative career. 
It was in part an outcome of the long experiences of 
an artist who had had to battle long and hard for 
success, and still carried the scars of that struggle about 
him. What miraculous luck he, the poor apothecary’s 
assistant, with many enemies and no gift for making 
friends, had had! And luck might turn. Again, 
though he had accomplished far more than he could 
have expected, and won European fame, how bitterly 
and perpetually he had had to pay for his triumph in 
terms of his personal happiness ; and worse, how 
often he had also sacrificed the happiness of those 
near him (his wife, for example) to his work—his 
mission. I guess, that every elderly original think- 
ing writer, to whom experience itself has been 
mainly a means towards understanding and reflecting 
life, and not valued for its own sake feels sometimes 
that after ali the price inplied in his necessary aloofness 
has been too heavy. Are, after all, his works as wonder- 
ful as all that? Wouldn’t the world have got on as 
well without them? And for that matter who ever really 
listened ? And his Fame? Well, by the time a man 
has won the respect of the world it is ten to one his 
fellow men have lost his. The young can’t believe 
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that, but the old know it. Nevertheless, whoever has 
won fame hates to be superseded and possibly by 
smaller men. It is bitter indeed to the leader to awake 
to find himself that pathetic figure, the old pioneer. 
All this turmoil of emotion and reflection went to the 
making of Solness. Solness, with his dread of the 
young gencration ; Solness, with his conviction ‘that 
building churches had been useless (Ibsen was 
thinking of his own early poetic plays, Brand, etc.), 
likewise those bourgeois houses with good plumbing 
(his social problem plays) ; Solness, with his yearning 
to build homes with lofty towers (those realistic dream 
dramas of his last period which this play ushered in) ; 
Solness, with his torturing, half-morbid misgivings 
that he had unintentionally but persistently sacrificed 
others to his success—bled his wife’s happiness white. 
And something queerer, dimmer, too, had gone to 
creating him; Ibsen’s vague remorse that though he 
had dared all things as a thinker alone at his writing 
table, he had never stood up‘as a man for the right, or 
taken a risk for a cause. Instead, had he not grown 
richer and richer, more and more respectable, safer 
and safer, encased in his black frock-coat on which 
the row of orders grew ever longer and longer: he 
had “ never dared to climb as high as he could build.” 
How did youth which will demand even the impossible 
from its heroes, regard him? What did he think of 
himself ? Hilda was the answer to that; Hilda who 
appealed to something very deep in himself by demand- 
ing “the impossible,” and mocked at his “ sick 
conscience,” telling him that the “ troll ”’ in him, his 
genius, had a right to ride roughshod over others 

Now, I am not going to pay Mr. Wolfit the colossal 
compliment of saying that I divined all this from his 
Solness. Of course, I knew it was there in the part 
before the curtain went up. But I can pay him a very 
considerable tribute: I perceived traces of all these 
elements in his interpretation of the character and 
I noticed nothing in it inconsistent with them. Miss 
Iden, though her acting lacked modulation here and 
there and, superficially, sometimes grace, came 
extraordinarily close to portraying in Hilda that blend 
which the dramatist intended of crude, ruthless, 
adoring, matter-of-fact girlhood, and of the Mountain 
Nymph (or Demon) of Liberty ; a blend which, when 
embodied in flesh and blood, may easily prove fatal 
to old experienced artists, appealing as ‘t does to the 
damaged idealist in them, and awaking once more a 
blind trust im life. I was struck by the pace at which 
the play was taken. This, on the whole, was to the 
good, and to those already familiar with the play the 
unpausing rapidity of dialogue only added to the 
excitement of it. But the dialogue is often deep with 
suggestion and I often feared important clues must 
have been missed by the audience. Certainly, the 
talk between Hilda and Mrs. Solness should have 
been taken slower, when the girl curls up at the elder 
woman’s feet to sun herself in friendly sympathy, and 
rises chilled to the bone. The top lighting is crude ; 
sometimes turning nostrils and sockets into skull-holes 
and the red demonaic glow from the stove in which 
Solness basks when speaking of “his troll ” is 
abominable. But for the acting—bravo ! 

I have congratulations, too, for Miss Lehmann’s 
Mrs. Alving in Ghosts, at the Duke of York’s, though 
she is made up to look like a middle-aged mother of 
to-day, not a matron of the ’sixties, and her inter- 
pretation shows little trace of a maternal temperament. 
Mrs. Alving besides being a woman who had saved 
(not only her late husband’s reputation) but her own 
soul from “‘ ghosts ”—the shadows of dead ideas, and 
of a moribund authority, was, as a woman, first and 
foremost a mother. Miss Lehmann plays the rebcl 
against hypocrisy who had won her freedom of mind 
at a great price, with great intelligence and true 
intensity; but the instinctive mother in her role 
escaped her. I should like to see her in the part of 
another Ibsen woman who was also a victim of the 
denial of “the joy of life,” the maiden-sister in 
John Gabriel Borkman. The difficulty in reviving 
Ghosts is that Pastor Manders, the opponent in it of 
honesty of thought, the spiritual coward, is to-day 
no longer a formidable, but merely a comic, figure. 
It is impossible to believe without an effort either in 
his surviving authority, or that once Mrs. Alving had 
loved him and he, her. The lines which once shocked 
so much that the play was forbidden for years by our 
hypocritical Censorship, which under the plea of 
suppressing indecency has always smothered thought, 
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now fall like commonplaces on the ear. Some of 
colleagues in the Press, however, have been 
ingly dense about this fine play. Their comments 
have shown them incapable of appreciating its masterly 
construction, emotional dignity and tragic originality. 
Go then: see for yourselves if you cannot respond to 
these things, It is worth while. Its medical science 
may be out of date, and religion no longer speaks, 
thank Heaven, with the voice of Pastor Manders ; but 
stil] terribly true remains the power of the Past over 
the Present, and still terribly tragic the spectacle of 
the often vain struggle of human beings against it. 
DesMOND MACCARTHY 


THE OUT-OF-DATE WRITER 


Ax dinner in the refreshment room of the trust 
“Fine Silicate,” several journalists were sitting 
round a table having their dinner. 

The taikative economist, Rasvozhayev, asked 
Personov, another economist : 

“ Fedya, what’s the news in the papers ? ” 

Fedya Personov mumbled lazily : 

. “ Here you are—They say it’s thirty-five years 
since Chekhov died.” 

** Oh, that! I’ve read that,” answered Rasvoz- 
hayev. “ To tell you the truth, I think Chehov’s 
out of date.” 

“Oh, is he ?” asked one of the waiters. 

“It’s a fact. Where are all those intellectuals 
Chekhov wrote about—the ladies, the merchants, 
the officials ? Take for example that story— 
what’s its name ? . Yes! ‘ The Great and 
the Smail.’” 

*“ What's all this ‘ Great and Small’ about ?” 
asked Pilsky, an engineer, coming towards the table. 

Rasvozhayev explained to the engineer . . 

“You see, Vasily, I say that Chehov is now out 
of date. Take that story ‘ The Great and the 
Small.” You remember it. There are two 
- ex-schoolmates, one of them a small official and 
the other a general. Naturally under such circum- 
stances there can be no normal human relationship 
between them. One has to cringe, and the other 
accepts it.” 

“ Well?” 

“* Well—which one of us workers in the ‘ Fine 
Silicate ’ is capable of such slavishness ? I? No! 
Fedya Personov ? No again! You, Vasily?” 

The engineer smiled and said : 

“ I must be left out of your list as I am not work- 
ing any longer in the ‘ Fine Silicate.’ ” 

“ How’s that ?” 

* Because I’ve been transferred.” 

“Where to? To what kind of job ? ” 

“To the Silicate Trust in the Kalinin district. 
And what do you think? I am to be head of the 
trust,” he added. 

The effect produced by this news was certainly 
astonishing. Rasvozhayev stood up again. He 
gave a wry smile and then said in a husky voice : 

“There is just one thing left, and that is to 
congratulate you, Vasily Nikolayevitch—I mean to 
say—your great—well—distinction.” 

“Are you mocking me ?”’ asked the engineer, 
gaily. 

Razvozhayev blushed in confusion. 

“Oh, no! Of course not, Comrade Pilsky. 
How could I mock you on such an occasion? I 
always knew that you woyld have a brilliant career. 
You have exceptional ¥ ilities and a talent for 
leadership . 

** Cut it out, please,” said the engineer. 

The rest of the company, shrugging their shoul- 
ders and laughing, moved away from the table. 
Rasvozhayev stood up straight and continued in 
an eager whisper, unable to check himself .. . 

‘* And also I have a humble request to make, 
Comrade Pilsky. Supposing that -you should 
require our help in planning, I am always willing 
to work under your direction. I have known all 
along what an exceptional director you would make 
. on Silicates . .-.” 

The engineer shrugged his shoulders, and with 
a sweep of the hand walked away from the table. 

V. ARDOV 

(Translated by Musia Renbourn from “ Crocodile 
Album,” published in Russia and to be published shortly 
in Engla ind by the Pilot Press.) 


wink ; 
We had it, and it-made our spirits soar. 
With partridge, ‘Where is the sink ? 
It tastes as if it had been drunk before. 


A medium-sweet sauterne with a blueberry 
Tart was the right thing, then Wynand Fockink 
Kummel with coffee was uplifting, very. 
Sock: ach the Gihar eee’ Ganle aaae 


_ We went out to a pub with polished zinc 


Counter, and ordered brandy with a roar, 
Then wept and mumbled with a gulp and blink, 
“It tastes as if it had been drunk before.” 


ENVOI 
PRINCE, do you hear that little thing in mink 
Complaining of green mice upon the floor ? 
I kissed it last night at the skating-rink. 
It tastes as if it had been drunk before. 
GEORGE BROWN 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
Russian War Pictures at 22 Lower Regent St. 
Nb original paintings or drawings, but photographs 
of them, and some charming lithographs. The works 
reproduced are various in style—which is cause for 
congratulation; and though none is so audacious 
as our Sutherlands and Moores, some of them show the 


influence of Paris and possess an elegance that pleases’ 


the Western European eye. If the sculpture is feeble, 
it must be remembered that the Russians have never 
been sculptors, for the ikon took the place of statuary. 
The exhibition, includes photographs of actors and 
musicians performing to the troops, and the civilian 
clothes of one young pianist suggest that in Russia 
music is considered, even in wartime, an activity of 
the first importance. The posters are vivid and often 
brutal ; but the rest of the exhibition is more interest- 
ing because it reveals the individuality and variety of 
Russian visual art. 


THE MOVIES 


“ Five Graves to Cairo,” at the Plaza 
* The Moon is Down,” at the Tivoli 
“ The More the Merrier,” at the Gaumont 

It is the privilege of fiction not merely to entertain 
but to explore—to guess, to sweep ahead, to bring 
within range territories off the map. Imagine that 
Five Graves to Cairo had been produced a year or 
18 months ago, to give us a foretaste of Libya. We 
should have been delighted, then, with a thriller in 
which desert offensives and the coast road, tank 
interiors, bombers, bagpipes, Field-Marshal Rommel 
himself were made vivid. Then, but not now. The 
reporters got in first, with Wavell’s 50,000 and Desert 
Victory ; and the fiction that emerged from that— 
the only sort of fiction possible—was TSarczz Men. 
Five Graves to Cairo is a throw-back, and to enjoy it 
one must forget all the realities that have intervened, 
Rommel, for example, is our old friend Von Stroheim, 
looking and behaving not at all like Rommel. He has 
** made a study of the history and habits of the German 
field-marshal,” it seems; one fact will certainly be 
new to the rest of us historians, and that is that 
Rommel was a famous archxologist before the war, 
who dug in Egypt, and while digging buried supplies 
of oil, water and ammunition to make a victorious 
campaign possible. The rest of the film, with 
Franchot Tone as a lame waiter at headquarters who 
discovers the Rommel plan and so leads the way for 
Montgomery, is on the same level. Does it thrill ? 
Not so far as I’m concerned, and I am distressed to see 


~, 
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play-film is most effective, I think, in its celluloid 
form ; though the en-tout-cas method of authorship 


ir Cedric with Mr. Stepanek 
«aus Wine nt thaws (ak be co question that 
he’s twice as effective. Good acting all through this 


The More the Merrier is a gay little comedy, with 
a hint of Preston Sturges, about living-space in 
Washington, bachelor lives, working to schedule, 
tripping over other People’ s feet, getting engaged to 
the wrong mian, and in the end marrying the right one. 


incongruous flat-sharers, and Joel McCrea arriving 
late on the scene—but not too late to satisfy a hungry 
girl—reinforces the hint of Preston Sturges. Director, 
George Stevens. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


CONFERENCE AFTERMATH 

Sir,—May I suggest to Mr. Cove and his associates 
that if they want to get people to listen to them they 
will require to put their propaganda on a much higher 
level than anything they have attempted up to now? 

It is not sufficient merely to indulge in a campaign 
of abuse and misrepresentation of their opponents. 

I am not myself a member of the “ Fight for Free- 
dom” Group, but the members of this group are well 
known as people of the highest integrity who have 
devoted their lives to building up the Labour Party. 
It is no exaggeration to say that they have rendered a 
thousand times greater service to the Labour Move- 
ment than all the unstable people who line up with 
Mr. Cove. If the Party has to choose between 
the two groups, Mr. Cove and his friends will get the 
biggest shock of their lives. 

My object in writing is, however, to deal with 
another aspect of Mr. Cove’s charges. He says “ even 
paid officials at Transport House could defy Party 
Policy with impunity.”” This kind of thing is mean 
and contemptible. If Mr Cove has any charge to 
bring against any individuals let him name the persons 
and put into precise language the charge he makes 
against them so that the matter can be investigated. 
Let us have a little straightforward dealing in thes¢ 
matters and less innuendoes and insinuations. 

Geo. DALLAS 


CONFERENCE AFTERMATH 


S1r,—It would appear to us that why Mr. Cove and 
Mr. Walker quarrel over terms of anti-Vansittartismt 


and Vansittartism is because they are both thinking ° 


in the negative term which Vansittart uses himself— 
“IT have no policy for Geemeny.” 
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New Statesman and Nation, July 10, 1943 
The crux of this matter is not in the degree of guilt 


NICH 


) the German youth lie with that international service 
ch must be acceptable and available to all countries. 


believes that if those who argue about the 
egree of guilt of the German people will consider the 
ints of this resolution they will find that they have 
nuch in common when they come down to formulat- 
ng a practical policy of what is to be done. If they 
Jo not, the solution to this problem will be provided 
by those who will be more concerned with the recrea- 
‘ion of international cartels than with the creation of 
grins cet MILDRED BAMFORD 

Chairman, South Hammersmith Labour Party. 


LOW AMONGST THE BLIMPS 
Sir,—I should like to support “ Critic’s ” plea for 
n0 t rebaliding London. There have been aesthetic 
erious losses but there have been gains, too. But 
w are we to preserve the gains and at least postpone 
sconstrettion accepding 10 the gleus of  combinntion 
of the best minds of the F.B.I. and the R.I.B.A. ? 
let by sugnaly: aesthetic arguements, I suggest that 
ve should rally round the archaeologists. They want 
0 delay the rebuilding of London until its prehistoric 
British, Roman, Saxon strata have been thoroughly 
xamined. This will take time and the plea of the 
rchacologist is powerful in this country of recondi- 
ioned ruins. By the time they have finished, we 
may have got used to the open spaces and business 
conciled to its exile in Oxford and other satellite 
lowns. 
But if London has not hitherto had enough ruins, 
Rome is only too well supplied. I was, therefore, 
startled to see a drawing by Low which seemed to 
rejoice in the spectacle of a Nordic type of young 
man emerging from a pile of ruins in the once Eternal 
ity. The dilemma, Rome v. Liberty, is a somewhat 
artificial one. To save liberty we would no doubt 
sacrifice Melbourne as well as Rome, Rushcutter’s Bay 
s well as the Colosseum. But the cheeriness with 
which Low faces the prospect was rather excessive. I 
called some drawings reproduced in the Manchester 
uardian of, I think, 1918, in which a then unknown 


antipodean caricaturist satirised the zeal of William 
Morris Hughes for total war and no damned nonsense 
about culture, etc. Low might look them up. There 
is more than one way of being a Blimp. 

D. W. BRoGAN 

YOUTH CENTRE 

Smm,—An International Youth Centre was 
opened at 30 Pont Street, S.W.1, on July rst. It will 
be managed by the International Youth Council in 
Britain to which the various youth groups of the Allies 
Its object is primarily to provide young people of all 
nations with the means to study the problems of 
countries other than their own, and with congenial 
opportunities for mutual acquaintance and friendship. 
It is planned to create there an international library 
of books and of gramophone records, and to arrange 
lectures, concerts, study groups, etc. A restaurant, 
lemags qué tading-soces will be evallable. 
The Centre has many urgent needs, some of which 
con be net by donations which will be gladly received ; 
but gifts in kind will be of great and immediate value, 


lamps, educational books and gramophone records. 
Never before have so many potential young friends 
of this country been gathered here. The attempt to 
win their understanding and friendship and to encour- 
ee more of 
the complex international issues, which demand so 
much of them, deserves every support. 
Visitors will be welcome at the Centre. Mean- 
while, I shall be very glad to receive gifts in 
money or kind from all those who wish this generation 
well. Such gifts should be addressed to me at 30 
Pont Street, S.W.1. VIOLET BONHAM CARTER, 
Patron of the International Youth Council 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Sir,—Critic’s note to my letter disappointed me, 
made me uneasy. “ Inspectors to see that children 
are not cruelly treated... . .” Any Blimp inspector 
might assert that my lot were being cruelly treated by 
being allowed to play all day if they want to. “And 
that they do learn . . . the simple techniques without 
which no one can be an efficient citizen.” Learn 
what? Presumably the 3 R’s; but learn when? 
An ex-pupil of mine refused to learn to read even 
at 16; he is at present so skilful an instrument maker 
that his firm demanded his return from the forces, 
and got him back. My Blimp inspector would have 
spotted that lad at 7, and have asked: “ Why can’t 
that boy read?” I fear that “Critic” is only ex- 
pressing the views of those who think of education 
in terms of school subjects, and not in terms of happi- 
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ness and character and sincerity and true citizenship: 
The pioneer school seeks to advance what is too often 
neglected in education—the release of emotion: it 
holds that the unconscious should have free play. 
I haven’t seen the inspector who can measure that 
type of education with any known yardstick. 

I have had one disturbing criticism from a friend. . . 
“Your letter in the New STATESMAN AND NATION 
can be taken as backing up all the opponents of the 
Beveridge Report, all the status quo merchants.” 
God forbid! I realise that I have only 75 pupils, 
and that Socialism will be able to better the education 
of millions. I am not arguing for the continuation 
of a system in which my 75 are well-fed and well- 
clothed and happy, while millions of children are 
under discipline in barrack buildings, often underfed 
and badly clothed. Private and Public schools will 
have to disappear as class affairs. And I am not 
worried about my own future, for I could cheerfully 
go a-farming in my old age. The point is put ina 
letter from a well-known schoolmaster. “A 
Socialist government might let you carry on as a 
personal favour to you. It is the unborn Neil! who 
will be nipped in the bud.” I only want to know if any 
of our planners of education in a Socialist Britain can 
give us a hint of what they think will happen to pioneer 
schools. It is too optimistic to phantasy that in 
a Socialist world every school will be a pioneer school, 
which of course it should. My fear of those who 
think in terms of moulding character and school 
lessons and textbooks and desks is a pretty terrific 
one, and when such have all the power of bureaucracy 
behind them, I tremble for the future of children. 

A. S. NEILL 


MILK DISTRIBUTION 

S1r,—It was stated at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Milk Marketing Board that the Ministry’s price 
structure is a more costly method of distribution than 
pre-war. This is not the case. 

The distributor’s remuneration is now based on 
services performed. In the past, dairyimen who 
purchased milk from producers and disposed of it to 
consumers without any treatment or bottling whatso- 
ever received exactly the same margin as dairymen 
who, for geographical reasons, had to pre-cool before 
dispatch and subsequently to pasteurise and bottle 
in compliance with Local Health requirements. The 
underlying reasons for the Ministry’s policy was to 
smooth out such anomalies. The Board very properiy 
desire that milk should reach consumers in as direct 
a manner as possible, but it is wrong and misleading 
to suggest that the Ministry’s policy has “ placed the 
burden of more middlemen on the industry.” 

The new price structure does not mean that dairy- 
men, instead of drawing supplies direct from farmers, 
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The Future of 
South-East Asia 
K. M. PANIKKAR 


Recently described by high 
authority as possessing one of the 
acutest and most stimulating 
Wm minds in India, K. M. Panikkar 
discusses in broad outline post- 
war planning for the whole of 
South-East Asia. He makes 
original suggestions for the solu- 
tion of a number of vexed prob- 
lems, including the Muslim de- 
mand for Pgkhistan and the 
future of Burma. He is the first 
Indian to survey as a whole these 
and other problems thgt will 
arise after victory has been won, 
and he lays down statesmanlike 
principles by which they can 
be solved. 5s. net 
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China, Gallipoll and zo development. Pellucidly clear The publication of Sir 
brugge and ends with some and free of economic William Beveridge’s Plan for 
pungent comment on the “analysis” or jargon. 12s. 6d. Social Security marks an 
handling of the problems of epoch in the history of our 
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Lytton Strachey war problems, which is because men are unwilling 
nas designed to show how ‘ full to work but because private 
This is the Rede Lecture for employment” may be ob- enterprise has failed in the 
1943. It 1S a personal por- tained under both private past to guarantce full em- 
trait, a literary assessment enterprise and State owner- ployment for all. Mr.Conway 
and appreciation, and a lec- ship.” —Liverpool Daily Post puts forward a comprehen- 
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are transferring over to wholesalers. This can only 
be done with Ministry approval and such approval is 
only granted when transport and man-power economies 
are achieved. 

Apart from the financial side, the Milk Board’s 
policy of supplying milk direct from the farms to 
retailers—which apparently is not carried out in the 
case of the Board’s own retailing activities in Norwich 
—is physically impossible in the larger towns, It 
would mean the abandonment of bulk transport of 
milk in rail tanks and the return to transportation in ' 
churns. To do this in London alone would mean the 
provision of labour and materials for something like 
300,000 churns which do not exist to-day. It would 
necessitate the railways providing upwards of - six 
hundred additional bogie vans daily. One six-wheeled 
rail tank contains the same quantity of milk as three 
soft. bogie milk vans carrying churns. Rail tanks 
are conveniently attached to express trains and to do 
away with bulk transport to central reception depots 
would give the railways the task of providing between 
thirty and forty additional milk trains daily to London 
alone, with consequential siding accommodation and 
man-power to handle the churns. 

Dairymen do not agree that the new price structure 
has increased the cost of milk distribution to the nation: 
in fact, the margins under the new structure were so 
arranged that the total remuneration to the distributive 
side of the industry is not more than that obtaining 
under the previous system. ; 

My Committee, representing as they do the large 
and small firms, Co-operative Societies and private 
traders, desire to put on record their view that the new 
basis of distributive margins is fairer and more equit- 
able than that existing under the contract system of the 
Milk Marketing Board. STANLEY CLIFFORD, 

Chairman, Central Milk Distributive Committee 


G.B.S. 

Sir,—As a labourer I have, for some seventeen 
years now, looked on Mr. Shaw in much the same way 
as Dr. Joad has done. The world of poverty is a 
stagnant, searing cage—Shaw’s works did not melt 
the bars for me, but they flooded it with a divine light. 
From my experience Shaw is literally unknown to 
workers in general—and so with what enormous relish 
I have splashed his glory, humanity and reasonableness 
about ! 

He has made the evil things of life more tragic and 
petty and the great things more memorable. 

A. C. BRAZIER 





Str,—Shaw tells us that “ government by adult 
suffrage has made democracy impossible,” because 
of ‘“‘the political ignorance of Everywoman.. 
added to the political ignorance and folly of Every- 


eepmeneninns 3s. 8 A See Oe control of the condition of school premises . . . with 


are to be chosen. I suppose by a process of National 
Selection, such as gave us Shaw and Joad among the 
qualified—the Herrenvolk. But would they have 
managed as well as Churchill ? 


any doubt about either. Davip FREEMAN 


THE NEGLECTED VILLAGE 





The New Statesman and Nation, July 10, 194 
man.” Yet these fools and ignoramuses through their 2 survey of ail schools, and should-“ assume a stricter 


We reminded readers that, of 
the schools black-listed as unfit in 1925, 741 wer 


reads the 
noticed that only last week that still in use in 1939 and suggested “ that the ¢educ. 







































BLACK REDSTART 
Sir,—The history of the Black Redstart in London 
One cannot help remembering that at one time is more complex than Dorothy Galton’s letter suggests, 
Shaw admired Hitler (with slight qualifications) and Its regular visits began with a bird that frequented 
had good words for Sir Oswald Mosley—whom he no_ the Horseferry Road area of Westminster in 1936. 
doubt considered among the qualified—while the . Breeding was first proved in 1940, when a pair reared 
plain man and woman whom he despises never had two broods near Westminster Abbey. Last year a 


they are present again in good numbers, and at least 

Sir,—I am glad to see that Kathleen Little, in her one pair is known to have nested. There is every 
letter in your issue of June 12th, endorses some of reason to hope that the Black Redstart will becomea 
the conclusions reached in Our Towns. Although permanent addition to London’s scanty avifauna. In 
this book is mainly concerned with urban life “‘ below choice of habitat only the House Sparrow and th 


standard ’”’ we realised the danger of “ romanticising semi-wild London Pigeon are more urban. 


the countryside” as free from poverty, ill-health, 
overcrowding or bad school buildings. 

In connection with the complaints made about 
the evacuated children of “the submerged tenth” 
we wrote: “In justice to the townspeople, it ought 
to be said that the complaints were by no means all 


R. S. R. Firrer 
Recorder, Ornithological Section, 
London Natural History Society 


PARKS OF PEACE 


Sir,—I was much impressed by Tom Harrisson’s 


on. one side, and that in some instances the short- remarks regarding War Memorials. 


comings of the billets and billetees themselves pro- 
duced the faults of conduct. . 
source of complaint.” 


Could not every town and village acquire its loca 
- which were the beauty spot and place it in the custody of the Nationa 
Trust ? All amounts over-subscribed should be vested 

Two of our major recommendations relate to rural in a central fund under the control of the National 
as well as urban areas. The first is that a national Trust, and may I suggest, in view of your corre- 
survey designed to focus attention on “all places, spondent’s remarks last week, that a start is made in 
large and small, where there exist conditions of life at Central Lakeland to acquire all remaining mountains 
its worst’? should precede the formulation of any and fellsides not yet held by the Trust, as a nuclew 


policy of post-war reconstruction. The second for Britain’s first National Park ? 


is that the Board of Education should conduct 


Torquay. 


Joyce K. GARNSWORTHY 
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Goes Out 


ROBERT GREENWOOD 


= ‘Mr. Greenwood’s books 
& about Mr. Bunting estab- 
lished his right to speak for 
wartime England, and now 
he consolidates that claim. 
This is one of the best of 
the “London Can Take It” 
books.’—G. W. BISHOP in the 
Daily Telegraph. 8s. 6d. net 


20th Century The 
Psalter 


RICHARD CHURCH’S new 
poem-sequence for modern 
man in conflict. 5s.net < 
‘Here are the moods of war, 
the nostalgia for peace, ex- 
pressed so that all who think 
may recognize a shared emo- 
tion, and admire a masterly 
record of it.—Country Life. 
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EUDORA WELTY 


CURTAIN 
4\i GREEN 


in this country of one 
of the most interesting 
of _young American 
short-story writers, 
Awarded the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize for 
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by CORNELIA 
OTIS SKINNER. 


Illustrated by Soglow 
and Alajalov 


F. TENNYSON JESSE :— 
‘‘We admire and,are amused 
by these light-hearted writings 
because of their humanity .. . 
She makes things we have all 
done seem part of the common 
experience of a human being 
and makes them seem funny.” 


first publication 
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MEET THE 
AMERICANS 


by A MAN IN THE STREET 
7s. 6d. net 

Many sinister influences work to 
undermine good feeling between 
the average English and American 
man (and woman). 

This lively introduction shows 
where we differ, and why, and how 
much common ground there is 
between the two peoples. 


Second impression ready 


VOICES IN THE 
DARKNESS 


by TANGYE LEAN. Tliiust. /5s. net 


This. dramatic study of the European 
radio war reveals much of a relent- 
less behind -the-scenes battle. 
“Finely felt, finely written, a 
brilliant book.’’—Observer. 
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‘ijy. BOOKS IN GENERAL 


re so justly proud. 

Lately I have been making a series of excursions 
nto the world of Turgenev, moving with its 
ahabitants from the Orel country to Paris and to 
Baden and back to the steppes. I expect that the 
dmirably acted Month in the Country has tempted 
many others to the same deli experience. 
have always found this Turgenev world peculiarly 
fascinating: there is much misfortune in it, 
is weakness of character and disappointed 
ove; yet it is a world in which one is happy, so 
ender is the author, so rich his uriderstanding of 
human character, so extraordinary his response to 
natural beauty. A hundred scents rise from his 
pages—lilac, harness, acacia, lime, burning wood, 
peranium, mushrooms, mignonette, new bread and 

d strawberries; a hundred sounds—larks and 

hightingales, the murmur of bees, the drumming of 
nipe, the strokes on the night watchman’s board, 
distant piano or guitar, water dripping from oars, 
wild duck hitting a river, a beetle falling with a 
to |Mhud upon a path. Not Turgenev only, one may 
bote, but Gogol, Aksakov, Goncharov, Tolstoy 
ad Chehov interpret nature in their prose as 
beautifully as the great English poets, and this 
beauty is the more remarkable because it makes 
is immense effect even in translation. Let me 
is }Mquote from Turgenev : 

A marvellously sweet occupation it is to lie on 
one’s back in a wood and gaze upwards! You may 
fancy you are looking into a bottomless sea; that 
it stretches wide below you ; that the trees are not 
rising out of the earth, but, like the roots of gigantic 
wee are dropping—falling straight down into 
those glassy, limpid depths ; the leaves on the trees 
are at one moment transparent as emeralds, the 
next they condense into golden, almost black green. 
Somewhere, afar off, at the end of a slender twig, a 
an Single leaf hangs motionless against the blue patch 
at- of transparent sky, and beside it another trembles 
le. with the motion of a fish on a line, as though moving 
2 of its own will, not shaken by the wind. Round white 
clouds ‘float calmly across, and calmly _ away like 
submarine islands; and suddenly this ocean, 


ie 


this shining ether, these branches and leaves 
steeped in sunlight—all is rippli 
fleeting brilliance, and a fre 





» quivering in 
trembling whisper 


snatches of conversation, 
and gentle melancholy silences under a Corinthian 
portico. Or else we are with the fashionable 
groups listening to the music at Baden outside 
the gaming rooms, or we watch the ferryman on 
the Rhine sleeping over his oars, while the 
bling stars are reflected in the cold current 
Love enraptures the heart—only to 
it in devastation, because either the beloved 
or the lover too irresolute. But 
, bitterness evaporates into resigna- 
faint fragrance of a magnificent plant 
es all man’s joys and sorrows—outlives man 
himself.” A new generation is heard dancing and 
ing, where once there were tears. 

In A Sportsman’s Sketches, Turgenev’s first 
book in prose and, I think, his most beautiful, 
he is concerned more with the serfs than with 
their proprietors. His devotion to sport gave him 
an understanding of nature more intimate than any 
attainable by a sublime contemplator such as 
Wordsworth. Sharing the appetites of the fox 
and the falcon, he developed their fineness of 
ear and eye and nose. Moreover, he thus won an 
intimacy with the smple country folk that enables 

im to describe them far more from within than 

the most benevolent reformer who lacked 
One 


of 
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passionate interest in shooting and fishing. 

was that this lovely group of 
proved to be one of the most politically 
effective works ever written. It played a signal 
part in the emancipation of the serfs. The ruling 
class, and notably the Tsar, reading it with un- 
suspicious enjoyment, awoke to the fact that 
the serfs, whose conditions they had taken for 
granted, were individuals with feelings like their 
own. The book is indeed a model of propaganda, 
because never for an instant is one aware of 
being preached at. Turgenev displays the quali- 
ties and sufferings of the serfs, but leaves all 
comment to the reader. Here, for instance, 
is a serf ing: “The master was all a 
master should be, and he had a kind heart. He 
would give you a blow at times, and before you 
could look round he had forgotten it already.” 
How delicately we are left to consider for 
ourselves this revealing remark—serfs  attri- 
buting a kind heart to their master because he 
so quickly forgets his own brutality ! 

The book leaves in the memory not only the 
tyranny of a Sofron and the polite ferocity of a 
Pyenotchkin, the unhappiness of an Arina, a 
Vlass and a Lukerya, but the excitement of boys 
talking round a camp fire about ghosts, and the 
sensitive, young, passionate singing of a factory 
hand in a remote tavern. Again, where a common 
propagandist would make the landowners auto- 
matically heartless and fortunate, Turgenev shows 
them as they were—some good, some bad, most 


| 





27 
both good and bad. A 
his serfs or keep them 
he could part them from 
a moment’s notice and settle 
had seen 


could couple 
he pleased ; 


their 
them on some remote estate. 
such cruelti 


whims of their servants; and similarly in the 
bad old days of Russia house-serfs sometimes 
bullied their proprietors. If Turgenev’s picture 
had been more one-sided, it would not have made 
so profound an effect. His serfs are as various as 
their masters, i sometimes 
He 
never heightens or isolates the miseries of 
serfdom ; they emerge among a variety of other 
and elegiac impressions. [t is this which makes 
the underlying indictment so persuasive. 

Turgenev wrote A Sportsman’s Sketches not at 
his home in the countryside that he describes, but 
in Paris, where nostalgia seems to have fired his 
imagination by focussing the impressions 
in his memory. The book, which took four 
years to write, was begun in 1847, when 
Turgenev was twenty-eight. His mastery of 
technique was already complete. But it is a charac- 
teristic of his method that the careless reader is 
never aware of the consummate art which each 
story is composed. None of the sudden twists and 
snap-endings beloved of most short story writers 
—instead, the incident develops from the setting 
and vanishes back into it, as naturally, it seems, 
as the petals of a flower open above the grass and 
then drop gently out of sight. “ The movement 
of the falling maple-leaf,” Turgenev notes, “ is 
exactly like a butterfly’s flight.” Often his 
narrative appears to flutter in just this capricious 
fashion, for he gives the illusion of spontaneity 
by the most elaborate use of digression, anti- 
climax and diminuendo. We feel we are reading 
not fiction but autobiography. This method 
of narrative serves also to suggest a philosophic 
view of man’s place in the universe. His 
life is a little longer than a _ nightingale’s. 
a little shorter than a willow’s. The most 
sentient of creatures, he is the most deserving of 
compassion. Years before people learnt from 
Darwin to moderate their anthropocentric ideas, 
Turgenev saw man as a part of Nature. He was, 
I fancy, the first novelist to do this. In A Sports- 
man’s Sketches, the forest and the steppe are not 
a background of scenery, but an environment in 
which homo sapiens is one of the more uncommon 
species. 

I think that Turgenev never rose higher than 
in these first short stories, though Fathers and 
Children may be considered equally successful 
more ambitious. I hope soon to write about 
his other books. Meanwhile, I should like to end 
with one of the many images from A Sportsman's 
Sketches that linger in the reader’s memory. 
Count Orlov-Tchesmensky kept tumbler-pigeons 
of a specially choice breed : 

He would come out into the court, sit down in 
an armchair, and order them to let loose the pigeons ; 
and his men would stand ail round on the roofs with 
guns to keep off the hawks. A large silver basin of 
water used to be placed at the count’s feet, and he 
looked at the pigeons reflected in the water. 


Even so Turgenev offers to our enchanted eyes 
life on the wing, caught in the perfectly shaped 
and burnished vessel of his writing. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


Others Are Waiting! | 
The demand for this paper is far greater | 
than the supplies available within our paper |} 
ration. Are you prepared to forward your 
copy when you have read it? If so, kindly 
let the Publisher know and he will put you 
in touch with a member of the Forces or 
some other person unable to obtain a copy. 


























by 
given by the B.B.C., at intervals 
1941 and October 1942. The play-cycle itself, 


B 


io the devil. Christ may not walk there 
tho there is nothing, I beliéve, to prevent his 
appearing as a spotlight or in the 
modern preacher. The lodger of the third-floor 
back and the bumbling guide to new 

Outward Bound show how far the dramatist may 
go in this direction ; and that isn’t far for a 

that has produced Hamlet and King Lear. 
atmosphere of dingy furnished rooms and com- 
mercial travelling is held to be reverent. Now 
there was once a good enough reason for this 
taboo, which was that the various churches, in 
their services, had a monopoly of the Christ 
drama. ‘The ‘first or second lesson, however 
badly read, could compare (artistically speaking) 
with Shakespeare ; and people had to go to church 
er take the consequences. But ief of that 
obligatory kind no longer exists. Empty churches 
are trying indeed to attract an audience by giving 
concerts and gramophone recitals ; they hope to 
win back a little of their flock through the arts, 
and at the same time they are relaxing their 
hold on what was once exclusively church pro- 
perty, the drama of Christ. This news may 
reach the Lord Chamberlain fifty years hence. 

In the meantime, there is the B.B.C., which 
doles out everything from church services to 
music-hall programmes, and the notion that 
Christ should be heard but not seen suits them 
very well. The performing rights of any play 
with this theme are now automatically theirs. 
Quite rightly they have taken advantage of the 
fact. The suggestion that this play-cycle should 
be written and broadcast came, not from Miss 
Sayers, but from Dr. Welch, director of religious 
broadcasting at the B.B.C., and he has written 
a foreword to The Man Born to be King. At the 
first mention of the scheme there was an outcry ; 
the societies that object to theatres opening on 
Sundays except to concert troupes did their 
best to stop Dr. Welch and Miss Sayers from 
desecrating the Sabbath in new ways. But the 
B.B.C. had strong church backing, and the plays 
—after an initial pause for reconsideration—were 
given. It was a victory for good sense, though 
I am afraid that the B.B.C. would be as quick to 
ban a play by Mr. Shaw on this subject as it has 
been eager to encourage Miss Sayers. 

I am sorry to say that I missed the actual 
performances. However, the plays, with their 
studio directions, are published now to be read, 
and it is possible to measure their success or 
failure; in one respect, even, one is helped 
by the book form, because the cycle can be read 
and judged as a whole, which the spacing of the 
original performances must have made difficult. 
On the credit side, then, there is Miss Sayers’s 
. craftsmanship, which is insisted upon several 
times in her introduction. She is an exceedingly 
clever. woman. She possesses the faith, and 
has acquired the erudition, necessary in her 
“opinion for such a task. ‘* The history and the 
theology of Christ are one thing: His life is 
theology in action, and the drama of His life is 
dogma shown as dramatic action ’’—that is the 
orthodox Catholic point of view. But-is nothing 
more needed than craftsmanship, faith and 
theoiogical understanding ? Imagination, for 
example, on its higher levels ? No, Miss Sayers 
seems to answer (and it is a point that must 
surely have troubled her); with so tremendous 
a subject you don’t need to be a genrus, the theme 
will inspire author and director and actors, just 
as the committee that produced the Authorised 
Version was inspired. I don’t mean to suggest 
that Miss Sayers makes far-fetched claims for 
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routine work efficiently done, 
miracles of surgery—and shows the disciples, with 
the exception John and Judas, as simple 
men dazzled by their leader. The 
Judas she has had to create out of nothing, since 
all we are told in the New Testament is that 
Judas plotted, betrayed for money, and 
himself Judas becomes, in Miss Sayers’s imag- 
ination, an intellectual. The quickest and most 
intelligent of the disciples, he is the 
comprehend the nature of Christ’s teaching and 
he only turns against his master when he believes 
that Christ is betraying His heavenly missi 
in a search for political power. This misconcep- 
tion is the hinge on which the plot of The Man 
Born to be King eventually turns. It involves 
such ingenuities as the choice of entering 
Jerusalem on a horse or an ass to give a political 
signal to revolutionaries, the misinterpretation of 
Christ’s phrases as Judas becomes increasingly 
suspicious, and the final discovery by Judas that 
he has blundered atrociously, when it is too late. 

Ingenuities that belong (I am sorry to have to 
say this) more to the detective story than to a 
drama of Christ’s life. They are, like the clues 
and red herrings at which Miss Sayers has shown 
herself so adept, tricky and not much more ; 
and since their appearance coincides with the 
dramatic climax of the plays their effect, for me, 
is one of shattering disillusion. In a detective 
story you can have every character both ways, 
here you can’t; and either Judas was far more 
stupid to begin with than Miss Sayers makes out 
or he was as intelligent as she says, in which case 
he wouldn’t have made the incredible blunders 
attributed to him. Judas, in a sense, is the most 
important character in The Man Born to be King, 
because he represents the new dramatic element 
introduced by Miss Sayers, and he turns out, as 
I have said, to be a trick of the plot. 

The other shortcomings are less harmful. As 
a rule Miss Sayers manages her characters with a 
brisk verisimilitude, and the speech modulations 
from current colloquialism (“ My word this is 
exciting,” says James on the Mount of Olives) 
to the inspired utterances of Jesus are achieved 
with considerable tact. Two-thirds of the play- 
cycle, in fact, are successful in the manner of 
St. Joan—though lacking Shaw’s genius even at 
its second best. ‘Whatever criticisms one may 
make of The Man Born to be King it is a thorough, 
intelligent, skilful and courageous piece of work ; 
and I hope, apart from other things, that it may 
help to open one more of the doors hitherto locked 
by taboo. G. W. STONIER 
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next stage to which a writer can carry this kind 
of material. 

My next notes are about William Sansom's 
fable, In the Maze. It is on the long side and is 
trifle laboured, but it is very originally comceived 
and (most important) is suave and vivid. I as 
tired of the “new world” and “ aerodrome” alle- 
gories. Mr. Sansom ingeniously uses a maze inv 
which human beings advance with shears # 
hand, cutting the patterns that please them 
Alas, they are obsessed with the use of the int 
lect and the intellect is obsessed with the straight 
line. It cuts logically, going the shortest dis 
tance between two points. No one has dis 
covered the curve, or the virtue of taking the 
longer way between two points. I enjoy conur- 
drums of this kind when they are well-writia 
and Mr. Sansom succeeds. He is too philos~ 
phical to consider the breakdown of the inte- 
lect—the happy ground of surrealism and th 
psychologists—and that leaves the _ sinisit 
quality, the sense of shadow, out of his fable 
This kind of writing is in danger of becoming 2 
exercise, a chess problem in which everything 
is black or white. Another danger is the tempt* 
tion to come to the comfort of moral concli- 
sions. A fable or an allegory, for my 1tasts 
should leave one ridiculed, reprimanded, 
punished or very, very uneasy. Aesop or Bun- 
yan is one possibility: Kafka’s The Great Wall of 
China js the other. 
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League” with its vast propaganda machinery 
to prepare the way for the white man’s defeat ; 
the concentration of industry, the mobilisation 
of man-power, and lastly, the formation of the 
Tojo military dictatorship in October, after 
which war was only a matter of time, and the 
“ peace” discussions with President Roosevelt 
for the next two months only a diplomatic 


Mr. Tolischus arrived in Tokyo in February, 
1941, amd was arrested by the Japanese on 
December 8th, the day after the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. Shortly after his arrival he was enter- 
tained, with two other American correspondents, 
at a private lunch given by Matsuoka, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister. At this lunch Mr. Matsuoka 
proposed what Mr. Tolischus afterwards realised 
amounted to a Far Eastern “Munich” He 
“ advise ” 
to enter into direct peace negotia- 
. Matsuoka and should back up this 
ith the threat of ending American 
Matsuoka offered in return 
terms to Chiang Kai-shek than he 
i Quisling, Wang Ching-wei, 
Japanese from China after 

. “What about the Alliance 
y and Italy ?” Mr. Tolischus asked. 
the Treaty myself,” was the answer, 
Mr. Matsuoka continued, “I can teil 
there is nothing in that Treaty com- 
Japan to go to war in the Pacific.” Later 
conversation he suggested that “ if Japan 
the United States could work together, we 
control the world.” Meanwhile in London, 
Churchill rejected an offer of mediation in 
part of the world made by Mr. Matsuoka to 
. Eden and assured Japan that Britain was 
concentrating on her war against Germany and 
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i from the Japanese.” The Government, 
sult is Tokyo Record, a personal diary as revealing 





tradition were deep in Japanese 
An unbroken tradition 
age of savagery was preserved in their education 


i a synthetic that British measures in the Pacific were purely 
product. The roots of Shinto and the Imperial defensive. 
iti character Matsuoka had drawn blank ; 


neither the 


straight back to the United States nor Great Britain was in a mood to 


of censorship, 


that the white man must return Oceania to the 
Asiatics and that Jepanese must be permitted 
to settle in it. 
Berlin and Moscow. Mr. Tolischus wrote on 
April gth that Matsuoka hoped to get a settlement 
in Moscow “to eliminate the Russian menace 
from Japan’s northern flank. 
tion im the Pacific, this would free Jap>n’s hand 
for her projected southward advance.” He 


A week later, he went off to 


In tase of complica- 


Japan East Asia launched a small peace offensive himself and 
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THE NIAGARA’S BULLION 


Gold from 
the Sea 


JAMES TAYLOR 


Narrative of Capt. Williams’ won- 
derful work aboard the once-derelict 
Claymore, when in 1941, he gained 
the deep-sea salvage record for 
Australia, after two narrow escapes 
from loese mines and great time-loss 
through treacherous gales. 


Illustrated 10/6 net 
Social 

Security 
SIR RONALD DAVISON 


An account of British social ‘egisia- 
ten and progress simce 1906, 
together with an appraisement of 
the Beveridge Pian and the Govern- 
ment’s proposed modifications. 
lilustrated by Isotype charts in 
colour. . 
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OBLIVION 


A tnography of 
Joseph Severn 


Rtg nog book with docility 
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Sunday Times. 


“. .. this valuable and wholly 
delightful biography.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 


Second Edition Ready 
5 pp. Iiustrations 


Demy 8vo 
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Each 6d. 


THE PAPACY IN 
FRANCE 


By JOSEPH McCABE 


The author traces the causes and events 
which led to the downfall of France, and 
claims that the Church of Rome bears a 
terrible share of the responsibility tor 
ber ruin and dishonour. 


THE CHURCH AND 
EDUCATION 


By J. M. ROBERTSON and 
A. GOWANS WHYTE 


A brief ye: comprehensive study, based 

c reliable daia of the veceed ot the 

tien Church im connection with 
education. 


THE CHURCHES AND 
THE NEW WORLD 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
The author examines the and 
: en he De 
atgues j the 
troubles of mankind is inapplicable to - 
world of conflicting economic and 
political imterests. 

Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD., 
& & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 


















Argentina 
remains neutral 
Why ?? 


The extent of Nazi under- 
ground power in that 
country is revealed in 
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By Dr. H. F. ARTUCIO 

























It is a factual indictment 
of the tremendous Axis 
infiltration and political 
sabotage in LatinAmerica 
With maps 12/6 net. 
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determining the appeasement 









is a masterpiece. 


suggested that Matsuoka should now pay a 
to Washington. The sight of America’ 
preparations, her’ potential strength, mi 
Matsuoka cause to think again. But 


Empire was not yet ready to take a back seat for 
the Axis.” Matsuoka then suggested that Roose- 
velt and Cordell Hull should visit Japan. 

And so the story goes on until the Japanese 
were ready to strike. Mr. Tolischus has made an 
illuminating contribution to our knowledge of 
Japan by describing the atmosphere of those 
summer months while both sides played for time. 
He does not criticise America’s foreign policy ; 
the story of the part played by big business in return, “ You have got to 

policy of the said.... I 
— tars Be Epon and the — laughed at « v2 ee at 
pire must to. some one equally close ... Already French books are not allowed to : set to 
to events in Washington. One of the incidental outside France. . . . They will put out thelight.” ver cr fume aeft amo che eis bur kicked 
values of Mr. Tolischus’s account is the insight The next morning departs i comeens 
illusionment he has applied to serve on the lethal gtapher’s teeth. The text gives a brief historic 
sketch of A.A. defence in Britain and some description ir? &*™* 


we gain into the psychology of the Japanese. 
The White world pays to-day for its contempt of plains of Russia. 
the coloured. When Mr. Tolischus was arrested, 
for prison and torture, his warder spat at him, 
explaining as he did so that Americans had spat 
at him in the United States and it was now Japan’s 
turn to do the spitting. DorotTHy WOODMAN The German is 
longs for the two French characters to break their 
silence, but it is only at the end that the niece 
relents, with the one word, “ Adieu.” The rela- enemy aircraft over this country. Those who sili time 


think of our ground defences as a heartening ani 
sometimes dangerous noise that follows the sirens, 
will do well to read Roof Over Britain and \cam 
what those defences have accomplished and the vast 
organisation behind them. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE 


Le Silence de la Mer. By Vercors. Les 
Cahiers du Silence. Hachette. 


Under the title Les Cahiers du Silence, a com- 


are publishing a series of new French books. No 
good Frenchman is free to speak in his own jmpotent. That is the tragic theme of this 
delicate and overpowering story, which avoids any 
explicit statement of a 
hopes that it will be put into English by a writer 
who can do justice to its beauty and its —— 


captive country, but it is hoped that manuscripts 
can be smuggled out of France, and a voice thus 
given to those imprisoned in silence. The first 
volume in this series is a story, Le Silence de la 
Mer, that has- been published in France clan- 
destinely by the “ Editions de Minuit.” The 
author calls himself Vercors ; who he is one does 
not know ; and though interior eyidence suggests Horizon. une, 1s. 6d. 
a name, it would be imprudent to make public 
one’s guess, lest it should prove correct. One 
thing can be declared with confidence ; this story 


The narrator lives with his niece, somewhere, 


launched more peace terms; in reply, “Sir selves always suffer from a vein of cruelty. Quennell continues his account of Boswell, recently 
Robert Craigie served notice that the British “ F , they are no longer by themselves, discovered material presented with exquisite skill ang 


cure them. And 
this. They know an essay on Barbara Hepworth only makes the difficu, 
great 


35. 6d. fined. No book inspired by mere hatred (always 
; / blind and stupid) could supply so devastating an 
mittee of distinguished Frenchmen in England indictment. There are good Germans, but they 
are deluded or else in despair—and in either case 
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This gross summary can give no notion of the 
power the story reveals. Written with supreme 
economy, in short sentences, and without com- 
aS ES ee ee ae 


so sympathetic that thing up to 120 two-pound shells a minute to a heigh me" 
of 6,000 feet; in the first two years of the war AA 
guns were responsible for destroying nearly 6» 


More and more effectively Horizon champions the 
intellect, and its attendant spirits, wit and taste. Mr. 
Cyril Connolly opens the current number of his 


unapproachable ; 
for this love is necessary, a. George Barker sttaine*new depths of obscurity. 


pe ns France will 

sar Meenas ei dees duos ube bbe more 
and pure.” But 

mate 8, Se ee ee ee 

the Beast. Evening after evening his hosts 

to this idealist in unrelenting silence, a silence 

that the German understands and respects. After , 
six months he goes on leave to Paris. On his 
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Roof over Britain. H.M. Stationery Office. 94, 
This “ official story of the A.A. defences, 193M oot b 
942” maintains the standard of M.O.I. publication Hi 
made in conjunction with the Services. The ney 


Set by Roger Marvell 
Many competitors will remember from their child-,Mee™te¢ | 
hood the rhymed advice to young shooters, beginning: 
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magazine with a noble tribute to France as the modern RULES— 


country incomparably most fertile intellectually and 


learning bridge, film-acting or the piano. 
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it seems, in the Charente country. A young artistically. He has never written more from the of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, andii%s was J. 
German officer is billeted on them, a musician heart or with greater seriousness. France is the should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Grea Mi right 1 
whose behaviour is discreet and sensitive. Buteach subject, too, of a dazzling story about the aristocracy Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor Mi it goes o 
evening he comes in to talk to his unwilling hosts in which Violet Trefusis, who used to write novels in by first post on Monday, July roth. ite serio 

dressing 












THEY DON’T ALWAYS 
HANG MURDERERS 


, by Benson Herbert 
Full Cloth 7/6 


A first-class. mystery story—Manchester 
Evening News. 





Ready August 


ABOVE ALL ELSE 


by M. P. Shiel 
Full Cloth 7/6 


Another stirring story from the author 
of “The Purple Cloud,’ “The Young 
Men are Coming,’’ etc. 


SUCCESSFUL] YE GODS 
WRITING Lloyd Cole and 
Benson Herbert, 


George Ryley Scott, M.Sc. 
F.Ph.S. A criticism of 
A guide to authors] C. E. M. Joad’s 
of non-fiction “GOD & EVIL.” 
2/6 1/8 
LLOYD COLE, 
89, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. 
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by SHAW 
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A SERIOUS WORK 
ON THE AFTER-LIFE 


The sensational sales of 
this remarkable book are 
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VITAL BOOKS 


RENNIE MACANDREW'S ENCYCLOPEDIA Co 
LOVE Tieemeve a 
ARS , ie 20/- net. Postage 7d. SHEL 
The book is free from tedious medical terms, 
written in the author's usual, easy 
Style and its object is to provide knowledge 
of sex — love throughout the whole span of 
human lif 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS = 
RRIAGE. 


By Rennte MacAnprew. An RE... 
men to women and women to men—to 
clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences of 
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Friendship, Love and Marriage. he mount 
THE RED LIGHT. 1/9 8 by the 
By R. MacAnprew. A book of sane and d and by 


logical instruction on Intimate Hygiene for 
Men and Women. 

“ Frankly written—sincere and unsuggestive 
—as indispensable to those in uniform as 4 
Service Gas Mask—the best eighteenpenny- 
worth in its line yet published.”—Superman. 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 66 
By Dr. G. = Beate. This work deals in a 
with the whole 
subject. It is a necessary book alike for the 
married and those contemplating marriage. 
WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE. 4. 
An entirely practical book which will prove 
of inestimable value to every woman. 

“Modern Woman” says :— * Middle- aged 
women will find much to help them.” 

FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way. 1/6 
By D. Murray Davey. To many poo 
because of religious or other convictions. 

artificiality in the matter of Birth Control is 
repugnant. This new book is intended for 

those people. It describes in detail a proved Nothing 
method. ma gnifie 


Ali prices include postage. Send your order to: 2 than th 
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greater world ; and remind them that success has 
orm in its heart, that failure is seedy, that the only 
y happy man is the artist who is not concerned 
th either, and that (for all healthy-minded boys) it is 
Tuck-shop, not the chapel, which is the centre o 

thool life. 4 

Phantasy, all phantasy, I need hardly say. And, 
s, like many of the entries I have been reading, it 

eaks the condition I laid down that the speech 
ould stop short of creating a public scandal. The 
mented Mr. Wodehouse set an all-time high for the 
ndalous -Day speech in the episode where 
tie Wooster, blind drunk, gives away the prizes , 
a local grammar school and bitterly insults the boy 
ho has won the scripture prize. I wanted some- 
ing different, something more subtle—the kind of 
ntly-parachuting-down, delayed action block-busters 
hich Sir Max Beerbohm or Mr. E. M. Forster might 
ease on such am occasion. The nearest we got to 
s was J. P. C.’s contribution, which opens on just 
right note of dangerous suavity but tails off a bit 
it goes on. Other competitors opened strongly with 
ite serious remarks, but soon forgot that they were 





dressing an audience largely composed of boys (or on blinkers and did my*best. All the same, compared 
In the United States in 1942 industry was 
Congung. Saiiing =o eee | : 
: 8, s for 
SHELL” TRANSPORT & were of such magnitude as to challenge its 
resourcefulness to the fullest extent: The 
TRADING oil industry has carried out its of the 
w with efficiency, @ 
Ds a mj in Sheil Union Group 
he annual general meeting of the “ Shell” 7) ies been able to make a 
nsport and Trading Co, Ltd. was held otable contribution to war effort. Shell 
July 6th in London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount nion’s results for 1948 are com 


rsted, M.C., presiding. 


he following is an extract from the chair- the many 
a's statement circulated with the report: to 
hé mounting increase of offensive opera- In ve with 
by the United Nations 'n the air, on n Venezuela 
d and by sea has naturally affected the oe 
ate be ge pope hie S 
y aod quality. Pp P & 
part in meeting these demands, and a 
litionally, as a resulé of our research troleam Law 
trations over so many years, we have been enezuelan ¥ 
e to place at the disposal of the United crease, the 
ns certain special processes which are po gran 


great importance to the war effort in 


ro. gg hy whan Hyun larly in. Colombia, Eeyot, , are and safely by Phensic. 
s along the broadest lines, and I have  developin y. In there is has re- 
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ils of the operation of the group's fleets, Fore in territory ov . a. 3 -— /@and 3/3 including Purchase Tax. 
Iam sure you would not wish me to let " - Of th to = 
annual review go by without once again ¢* . e —_ Saoey Sp sae. a 
ording our appreciation of what the and four whe 
bup's fleet bas done and is continuing to left at evacuation pend + 8, 
Nothing could illustrate more clearly have not yet been of. We not 
magnificent behaviour of our officers oo | know the ectual tn of the remain- 
i than the number of decorations awar ing nine, we believe them to be safe in 
them. Our marine department is-keeping ne which no news has yet been 
Y abreast of the times. Research is con- allowed to come . All our staff 
nly going on to ensure that such new . xcept one have ted — 
‘els as we are building now and those we j certain number also from 
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report was adopted, 
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J. A. Wurtzburg, D. B. K., Sir 
a — J. V. Bryant, F. M. C., “ Catkin,” and 


Well, I expect you are all dying to stampede out of 
here and stuff yourselves with strawberries on the 
headmaster’s lawn: so I will bring my remarks to a 
close and address myself to the pleasant task of pre- 
senting the prizes. A guinea each is awarded to 
- P. C., whom I have already mentioned, and to 
Allan M. Laing, whose good advice (particularly at 
the end) is irresistible. First prize of two guineas 
goes to “ Towanbucket,” whose speech combines 
good sense with panache, and has just that touch of 
eccentricity so endearing to the young. 

My Dear Boys,—I was once a boy at this school : 
I am new a major-general. Now wait a minute: 
don’t —— yet. Cheers are easy. Thinking is 
hard. I want you to think. You young devils prob- 
ably think a major-general is a little tin god. You're 
wrong. Armies, my young friends, are a regrettable 
necessity. One of these days sensible men will find 
a way of doing without them. Till that happens, 
major-generals will still be wanted; but nothing can 
gloss over the fact that they are the leaders of a pro- 


— 


fession which would not exist but for human folly. 


(You don’t applaud: I hope that means you're 
thinking). Now why .m I a major-general? I'll 
tell you. I was too lazy to think. I let my parents 
and masters make up my mind for me, then just put 
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with a successful writer, a devoted doctor, a skilled 
musician or painter, a major-general is pretty small 
beer. Those other chaps make things: he just blows 
‘em up. Chew on that for a moment while I take a 
dekko at my notes TOWANBUCKET 


The opening paragraphs of a speech by Lady 
Boars-Hill (wife of Sir Bodley Boars-Hill, K.C., M P.) 
at Upshor College. Speech Day, July, 1943 : 

Unfortunately my husband cannot be here to-day— 
he developed laryngitis at the Old Bailey recently, an 
old boy’s case funnily enough. But I feel a great 
personal interest in the college myself: I was at 
Lady Margaret’s School just across the way—you all 
know it—and indeed I first met my husband while he 
was still here. So you see. I know the College very 
well, and Sir Bodley cnd I agree that our school days 
were the happiest of all—brief though they were. 

Of course the School has changed, but I know the 
old traditions—they carry on Only the other day we 
were chatting about old Upshott friends of ours. It’s 
funny, you know, to see what sort of man the boy has 
turned out to be. Bad starters making good—a good 
start meaning a bad end. very strange, and encourag- 
ing. There was one brilliant all-rounder—and my 
husband met him only last week ; outside the Divorce 
Court incidentally. And a Founder Scholar we knew 
—another sad case But then, of course, there’s a 
Cabinet Minister: at school we’d have counted him 
out altogether Why, I remember 

jl. PB. C 


As I understand it, the tacit that I have reached a 
certain eminence in the public eye entitles me to offer 
good advice. I shall enjoy that. As a great comic 
writer once remarked: ‘T do good is noble: to 
teach others to do good is nobler—and no trouble.” 
I shall begin by shaking an admonitory finger at your 
Headmaster. My advice to you, Sir, is: “‘ Don’t 
presume on your position. Never forget that although 
a school without a headmaster is conceivable, a school 
without scholars is a contradiction in .erms. Practise 
a little decent humility before the rising generation.” 
To the Staff I would add: “ Don’: be afraid to admit 
occasional ignorance However encyclopaedic your 
knowledge, every boy .n every class knows something 
you don’t.” Proceeding on the same lines, my advice 
to paren:s is: ‘“‘ Cut out the patronising mother- 
knows-best twaddle. Undquestioning obedience is the 
conduct of slaves.” As for you, boys, yours is the 
hardes. task. i ask you, in the face of powerful 
attempts to mould your characters, io remain boys. 
I know you can’t help sometimes being little devils, 
but for heaven’s sake, resist the ‘emptation to be 
little men Don’t misunderstand me 

ALLAN M. LAING 
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Arcade, [NTERNATIONAL Chemical Co., Ltd. (and 
associated companies), Clifton House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1, advise ts, rs, 
and school-leavers that they have worth-while 
vacancies for juniors of school record 
(Matriculation standard), particularly those ‘ 
The Significant Story with aptitude for chemistry, mathematics or . Principal : 7 z 
Dependence on Animals. Exhibition, 15 St. longanans. The firm’s junior staff is trained EDO Kil a 
James's Place, $.W.1. Weekdays, 10.30-12.30 under supervision for promotion to interesting, : D 
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ST URDAY Teatime meeting of the Inter- | Street Office), Accounts and Sales Depts. 
%/ national Forum, City Literary Institute, (Clifton House), and in Laboratory, Shipping 
off Drury Lane, July 17th (5 p.m.) “ The Art | and Buying Depts. (Braydon Road N.16). 
and Craft of Treaty-Making,” by James Avery Good conditions, including educational scheme 
Joyce. B.Sc. (Econ.), Barrister-at-Law. for juniors in working time, library, pensions, 
( Admission free.) id holidays, some free Saturdays, health care 
PEECH Fellowship, 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. y trai nurse. Canteen at Braydon Road. 
\/ “Menthly meeting, 17th, 2.30. Write to Managing Director. wie z 
“ Spoken English: Its Contribution to Inter- OMAN Club Organiser. Application in- 
national Relationships.” Collection. ‘Tea. vited for post of organiser of War 
[NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. Workers’ Club on large new Housing Estate, 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. July oth. Lilian Birmingham, mainly to meet needs of young 
Harmel: “ The Dance.” 7.30. Ad. 2s. workers, both sexes. Salary £250 p.a. Initia- 
” Wwrar is a Baha’i?”’—a series of talks— | tive and good experience in club work essential. 
Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury Street, Applications, giving details of age, education, 
W.C.1. Sundays, 3.30 p.m. July 11th: “ The social and recreati nce, together with 
Oneness of Religion.” three copies of recent testimonials, should be re- 
ETHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. July ceived by the undersigned not later than July 24. 
+ 41th, 11.0. Immanuel Lewy: “ Religion Organ. Sec., Birmingham cil for m- 
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Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, M.A. 
Aim—to develop character and intellect, — 
individuality and encourage initiative. 
paration for Universities, professions. 15 acres. 

INEWOOD, Crowborough, at The Fir 
Hill, Golan, St. Columb, Cornwall, for 
children 3 to 13, where environment, y 
psychology and i : maintain 
health and happiness. lizabeth Strachan, 

St. —_ io 
HERWOOD School, Epsom. Co-educa- 
tional. Married graduate staff. Home life 

for boarders. 

St: MICHAEL’S Schodt, Lydford, Devon. 
we gro edge of moors. 
Fully qual. staff. Sensible routine for normal 
independent children. Girls to 14. Boys to 9. 


as the Highest Form of Happiness.” 

OUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
\/ Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet- 
ings. 1r a.m. July rth: Prof. G. Keeton, 
M.A., LL.D., “ The United States (3). The 
Growth of a World Power.” 

TICTORY for Socialism. Convention to 

consider Socielist Action Campaign. 
Conway Hall, Sun., July 25th, 3 p.m. Chairman, 
Alderman J]. Reeves. Sponsors: F. Horrabin, 
E. C. Fairchild, F. Longden, G. H. and H. H. 
Eivin, V. Yates, Coun. Palmer, Coun. D. 
Gordon, Coun. W. C. Elliott. Tickets E. 
Messer, Ivy Mill Lane, Godstone, Surrey. 
Conference 
A. SSOCIATION of Teachers- of Speech and 
Drama—*“* Spoken English: our Prob- 

leris and our Needs in Terms of a National 
Policy.” Week-end Conference will be held 
Saturday, August 7th, and Sunday, August 8th, 
at the Great Hall, British Medical Association, 
‘Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Conference will 
be opened by J. B. Priestley. Speakers include 
H. C. Dent, L. A. G. Strong, Cecil Day Lewis, 
Stephen Potter, Dr. J. E. Underwood. Pro- 
grammes of Conference and tickets (10s.) from 
Miss Gulick, Hon. Sec. A.T.S.D., Roedean 
School, Keswick, Cumberland. 








Typing and Literary 
| USSIAN lessons by expert tutor. Classes 
_or individual. aida Vale. 2774. 

E! HELLE. Typewriting, duplicating, fac- 
~ simile. . Roneo printing and letterpress. 
18 Ouseley Road, S.W.12 and at 14 Clerkenwell 

Green, E.C.1. *Phone CLE 2583. 
j TRITE for Profit. Send 4d. for booklet. 
Me Regent Institute (191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


= _ Miscellaneous 
SS TOP Smoking. ae cheap, lasting, 
® harmless Grateful thousands -testify. 
Booklet sd. Carlton Chemicals, 251 Birmingham. 


a — ——a — 





munity Assoc., 3 Newhall St., Birmingham 3. 
EDINBURGH University Settlement Associa- 
tion. Residential ardenship Vacancy. 
Applications invited, male or female; appro- 
priate social study or similar qualification 
essential, Applications, with particulars of 
experience and two copies testimonials, to be 
sent to Chairman, Executive Committee, 
28 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
ECRETARY, first-class shorthand and 
typing. Interesting non-commercial 
London job. State qualifications and salary 
req. Own staff know of this vacancy. Box 783. 
SSISTANT for art gallery and book 
department of booksellers. Write, stating 
qualifications and salary required, to Box 788. 
ah ge eb girl yamnes as ae 
elp mid-July-mid-Sept. . longer. 
Pleasant family life, modernleed $ house, 
Surrey. Businesslike basis hours and salary, 
opportunities for study. Reply Box 793. 
AR Service with the Y.W.C.A. Leaders 
and Assistants needed in Clubs for women 
in H.M. Forces in many parts of the country. 
Knowledge of catering, smack cookery and/or 
ability to organise informal recreation. Salaries, 
£80-{150 resident; non-resident to scale. 
Interviews can generally be arranged locally. 
Women under 41 can be accepted for these posts 
subject to obtaining a permit from the Ministry 
of Labour. Applicants (not over 55 years) 
should write to the Personal Secretary, Y.W.C.A 
National Offices, 16 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
'T“HREE etpetionsed helpers are required in 
Home for 50 little boys aged from 4 to 
years. Duties include care of Dormitories} 
mending, toilet and supervision out of school 
hours. Salary £65, increasing by £3 per annum 
to £74. Apply, with particulars of previous 
experience, to Matron, Home for Little Boys, 
Royston, Herts. 





ENNINGTON Hall, via Lancaster. Grow- 
ing school community, boys and girls, 
based prog. educational, sociel principles, } 
and Secondary. Exp. graduates. Busee area, 
excellent cooking. Kenneth C. Barnes, B.Sc. 
PANISH taught by post, or personally, by 
S qualified teacher with gift of imparting ; 
also English/foreign shorthand. Box 8. 





Specials ised Training 

NIVERSITY Correspondence College pre- 
pares students for London University 

Matriculation, Special Entrance Intermediate 

and Degree exams. Highly qualified tutors. Low 

fees; instalments. post free from 

Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


To Let and Wanted 

T° let, from August Ist, for wed or longer, 
comfortably furnished ungalow in 
fishing village near Penzance, to quiet careful 
ple. Suit three adults. Large rooms and 
athroom. Electricity and Ideal stoves, running 
water, Elsan lavatories. References. Box 797. 
ANTED Sept., Guildford dist., cottage or 
small house, pref’ly. unfurn., ing water, 
barn or outbuilding, suitable studio. Box 789. 
OUNG couple seek furnished or ptl. furn. 
flat or small house within 20 min. London. 


Box 12 
RGENTLY needed—cottage or accommo- 
dation for family of three, anywhere in 
Chilterns. Box 838. 

-A.F. officer, wife, two children, require 
small fully furnished cottage or simular ; 
easy daily reach London, about September, long 
period. Any area—country preferred, near 
school. Box 843. 

ANTED. Furn. house or small school. 

Country. Cotswold or Chiltern Hills, 
Oxford, Somerset or Dorset. Aug.-Sept. Bel- 
mont School, 45 Station Rd., Belmont, Surrey. 








-C.2. 
[Xt STED in writing? Half fF 
Correspondence Courses at London Sch 
of Journalism. Free advice and book 
Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gordon 
W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 


Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
RIVATE accommodation for gentleman 
Belsize Avenue. Meals optional. ‘Pho 
Primrose $795. 5 
HO can assist lecturer to schools, Austtl 
refugee, find accommodation vic 
Manchester or London two adults, two ¢ 
dren? References, usual rent for furnish 
house, cottage or flat. Box 840. ; 
ATIONAL Social Service organis# 
requires London offices, 800 to 1,000 54 
Box 784. ‘ 
OUNG lady working in London, arts 
tastes, requires congenial accommodatid 
Facilities for quiet and privacy. Box 847. 
MOTHER and two boys (3 and 9) ¥ 
homely, comf., well-fed fortnight’s hol., 
Sea, sand, essential. Cornwall, Devon. 
Tom Harrisson, Shortlands, Letchworth, He 
YOUNG couple seek holiday accom. w 
children Se a and 1) and possibly nw 
welcome. Probably late August ; near Oxi 
pref., but suggestions anywhere welc. Box? 








Where to Sta ; 
OODY-BAY Hotel, Parracombe, N. Dev 
Quiet, safe area. H. & C. Comio' 
beds, farm produce, central heating, licens 
Parracombe 64. 
YE VALLEY—6 miles from Monm 
House stands in own grounds of 150 4" 
Restful atmosphere. Terms moderate. © 
dors,” St. Briavels, Glos. : 
SUSSEX, country board residence. 
modern conveniences. Terms 10. 
daily, 3 gns. weekly. Woodstock Guest How 
Chariton, nr, Chichester. "Phone Singleton 
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